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NEW WINDS IN SOVIET PLANNING 


Tue field of Soviet economic thought, so distressingly arid for decades, 
has suddenly begun to bear some interesting fruit. It is fertilized by 
extensive borrowing from the West. The change is due, and confined 
basically to an assimilation of mathematical concepts and method- 
ologies. Two books of quite exceptional importance which have 
appeared during the past few months, one a study by the famous 
mathematician Professor Kantorovich,* the other a symposium edited 
by an untiring though prudent protagonist of new ideas, the dis- 
tinguished Academician Nemchinov,** form a benchmark in these 
remarkable developments. They provide a focus for the present re- 
marks. 

An inquiry witha wider horizon would probably have related the hap- 
penings in Soviet economics tothe more general subject of changes in the 
Soviet intellectual climate. In our far more modest treatment it is rather 
the concern for a re-tooling of the planning and control mechanism with 
imported foreign instruments and certain repercussions of the tech- 
niques of their use on economic theory that will come to the forefront. 
But how far are they foreign? 


1. One of the explicitly stated aims of Nemchinov’s symposium is to 
‘establish priority’ (utverdit prioritet),1 to prove that concepts and methods _ 
now in great fashion in the West are either Soviet born or rooted in 

some early Soviet pioneering work. His own contribution reproduces, 
in a slightly modernized shape, the Soviet overall ‘chess-board’ balance 
of the national economy for 1923/4,” first of the kind compiled. It is 
this work, rudimentary as it was, that gave inspiration, so it is argued, 
to the then young Leontieff to evolve later, in the West, his famous 


* L. V. Kantorovich, Ekonomicheski raschet nailuchshevo ispolzovaniya resursov (Economic 
calculation of the best use of resources) (Moscow, 1959). This will be hereafter referred to as 
Ekonomicheski raschet. 


** V.S. Nemchinov, ed., Primeneniye matematiki v ekonomicheskikh issledovaniyakh (Application 
of mathematics in economic investigations) (Moscow, 1959). This will be hereafter referred to as 
Symposium. 
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input-output methodology. I touched upon this point some time ago 
in the pages of this journal? and on the Marxist—Quesneyan filiation 
of the method, when noting Oskar Lange’s attempt to reconcile 
Leontieff’s system with Marx’s ‘expanded reproduction’ schema of 
economic growth and thus help its passage into Soviet-Marxist econ- 
omics. To mark its importance, Lange’s study has now been incorpora- 
ted into the symposium‘ with re-stated critical annotations (the study 
forms also the piéce de résistance of Lange’s system of econometrics, 
published in the meantime, which is the first of its kind to appear in 
the part of the world where Soviet-Marxist writ runs). Much more 
legitimate, I think, is the claim to Soviet parenthood of linear pro- 
gramming. It is asserted to have been conceived in the late thirties, in 
the traditionally excellent Mathematics and Mechanics Institute of 
Leningrad University where it was employed for planning the utiliza- 
tion of machine-tool capacities and solving other similar tasks. Kan- 
torovich’s paper, first published at the end of the thirties and reprinted 
in the symposium,° will dispel, in his favour I think, any doubts as to 
the chronology of the ‘invention’ : we seem to face here one of the cases 
where in exploring new avenues minds of genius converge at the same 
points with no knowledge of each other.” The remarkable thing, how- 
ever, is that for two decades Kantorovich’s invention left no impact 
whatsoever on Soviet economics and economy; that it remained, as it 
were in the underground of Soviet economic science, a notable pointer, 
if one were needed, to the powers of obstructive forces. Be that as it 
may, not only does the unearthing of the Soviet contribution gratify 
Soviet pride, but it facilitates the osmosis of ideas and allays the acute 
Soviet touchiness on the point of independence of ‘bourgeois’ thought. 
It accounts for a new-found readiness to acknowledge some intellectual 
debts. A case in point is Nemchinov’s recognition, en toutes lettres, of 
Professor Leontieff’s great merit, at least on three counts: that he was 
the first to marry the ‘balance’ of production with that of the distribu- 
tion of the national product; that he expanded the ‘matrix’ of balances; 
and, most important of all, that he provided their mathematical inter- 
pretation by constructing equations of inputs and outputs. In this, 
Nemchinov remarks, he followed in the steps of Walras and V. K. 
Dmitriev.® One rubs one’s eyes at the sight of this tribute to Walras in 
Soviet print. What inveterate inhibitions had to be overcome to 
render it! (Dmitriev—mentioned perhaps as counter-weight—was a 
Russian economist who, at the beginning of the century, produced 
interesting essays in mathematical economics.) More grudging, how- 
ever, is the compliment paid by the symposium’s editor to Western 
scholars who ‘almost’ independently evolved the linear-programming 
methodology (Dantzig, Koopmans, et al). 
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SOVIET PLANNING 3 
2. I should perhaps try to help the non-specialist and say something 


now on what the novel ideas and techniques are about. The input- 
output method analyses relationships between various sectors of an 
economy. The economy is portrayed in a ‘matrix’ which specifies the 
intimate inter-links: it indicates how one industry is fed with the 
products of another. “Coefficients’—or norms—show here the relations 
existing between an industry’s output and its inputs which it draws 
from others. These coefficients, which are claimed to have been 
elaborated first by a Soviet economist, Berengolts, towards the end 
of the twenties, are indeed the core of the method. They form the 
conceptual scaffolding of linear programming. Professor Kantorovich 
originally gave his 1939 invention the name of the method of ‘solution 
multipliers’, as the solution-providing multipliers stood in his termin- 
ology for input-coefficients. 

Input-output analysis can be thus looked upon as a special case of 
linear programming. It shares with the former some of its limitations. 
The main one is the assumption of constant returns to scale, throughout. 
But some other rigidities are relaxed. In contrast to input-output 
analysis there is room in linear programming for substitution between 
primary factors and products: and we move in the more realistic 
world of scarcities. It is under such conditions—brought nearer to the 
realities of life—that linear programming is trying to establish the most 
efficient allocation pattern. This implies that, while input-output 
techniques may be used for working out consistent—balanced—vari- 
ants of a plan, linear programming serves directly the purpose of choice- 
making. It is applied in the direct selecting of the optimal—the most 
efficient—among feasible alternatives, with specified criteria of optima- 
lity (we maximize functions of variables constrained by inequalities). 


3. Why are eminent Soviet economists so eager to graft these 
methodologies on to Soviet planning? They point to the benefits of 
resorting to advanced mathematics. They insist on the advantages to be 
derived from expressing economic life in a system of equations amen- 
able to treatment by high-speed computing equipment (they emphasize 
that it was only the advent of the electronic computer era that made 
mathematical methods in planning a practical proposition). This 
would, they argue, give Soviet planning the two things of which it 
stands badly in need: one is precision, the other is keeping abreast of 
the economy. Kantorovich makes no bones about the present state of 
Soviet planning: it is, he somewhat sarcastically remarks, ‘qualitative’ 
rather than quantitative—it is practised on a more-of-this and less-of- 
that basis. (One wonders whether it is not a contradiction in terms to 
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talk of non-quantitative planning.) Hence plan components are ill- 
fitted, choices accidental, planning decisions badly outdated, ‘best 
solutions only rarely adopted’.? The results are chronic rigidities and 
bottlenecks. The crudity of Soviet planning techniques accounts, in 
Kantorovich’s view, for a waste of perhaps as much as a quarter or a 
third of the potential output. 

The enthusiastic response which the mathematical ‘novelties’ have 
met in Soviet economics is indeed a measure of the urgency felt in the 
task of overhauling and modernizing the techniques of Soviet planning. 


4. However, many Soviet economists see the limitations of the new 
techniques, including their indefatigable elaborators and proponents. 
Professor Kantorovich himself warns his readers that algebraic equations 
yield at best only a rather ‘abstract’ picture of an economy. 

A primary limitation, already noted, is that the assumption of con- 
stant input-output relations confines linear programming essentially 
to those activities where—over the relevant range—the effects do not 
depend on the scale of operations but are proportional to the means 
applied (technically speaking, where dependence between function 
and variable is ‘linear’, hence the name given to this kind of program- 
ming in the West). This proves not too unrealistic in many cases. But 
in others it may be too remote from reality to be tolerable. To what 
extent is it, for instance, reasonable to work on the assumption that 
haulage cost per ton/mile will not change with distance and tonnage? 

There are certain other simplifying expedients to which one has to 
take recourse but which are too drastic for practical purposes. Speaking 
generally, the mathematical methods come up in practice against very 
formidable technical and computational obstacles and difficulties; 
certainly something of what one can gain in precision on the swings 
one is bound to lose on the roundabouts. But how much? Only 
practice can give an answer. 


5. Soviet economists, both the theoreticians and the practitioners, 
mathematicians, statisticians and technologists are vigorously pooling 
their forces to obtain a working answer. Indeed, a concerted effort 
by all these specialists is one of the signal features of the development. 

A good deal of experimenting with the new methods is going on in 
various Soviet academic institutions, planning bodies and special 
institutes."° INEUM (the Electronic Controlling Machines Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences) has been trying for some time to work 
out a comprehensive table of physical-terms input coefficients, based 
on materials supplied by NIEI (Gosplan’s Economic Research Institute). 
A complete system of full input coefficients would form the skeleton 
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SOVIET PLANNING 5 


of consistent plan variants. (A coefficient is denoted as ‘full’ because it 
reflects inputs of a given commodity through all the successive stages 
of production, say, input of electric power in production of a machine 
tool including power used up in producing materials contained in this 
machine.) Work is in progress on coefficients for regional and sov- 
narkhoz input-output balances. Full input coefficients, in value terms, 
were ‘prefabricated’ last year by INEUM for the first input-output 
tables produced on a national scale in the CMEA area, in Poland and 
Hungary. A smaller size of the economy may be expected to reduce 
the operator’s worries (but at a meeting of Soviet Bloc economists 
last autumn, some voices advocated looking to these methods for rescue 
from difficulties in harmonizing economies between the Elbe and the 
Pacific). In each case data used were processed by the Laboratory for 
Application of Mathematical and Statistical Methods in the Economy 
(which is under the Siberian Branch of the Soviet Academy of Sciences) 
with the co-operation of Nemchinov and Kantorovich. 

As one would expect, experiments with the trickier job of discover- 
ing optimum solutions by means of linear programming are conducted 
on a still less ambitious scale. They are confined at this stage mainly to 
micro-programming for the basic unit—the firm or its department. 
Even here—as a Soviet writer notes—the work on the methodological 
frame is only incipient: ‘in the absence of mathematical interpretation 
of an objective criteria system and devices in planning, considerable 
difficulties are encountered when attempts are being made to automate 
the processing of information involved in the whole complex of plan- 
ning calculation’.!1 (He incidentally remarks that these calculations 
proved to be a ‘labour-consuming and complicated work’, though of 
course high-speed computers do save a good deal of labour of planning 
personnel.) 

The three bodies mentioned, increasingly well-staffed and gradually 
becoming equipped with more powerful machines, have been in- 
vestigating for some timethe possibilities of these techniques in program- 
ming supply flows of bulky key commodities. Initial experimental 
calculations appear to have been completed for a schema of coal 
deliveries to Eastern Siberia and the Soviet Far East, the aim being 
to map out the best spatial links between supply-sources and customers, 
shippers and consignees. As in the West, transportation problems seem 
to be the most immediately attractive field for practical programming 
and have also obtained a good deal of attention from Soviet theoreti- 
cians; an interesting study by Lurye devoted to transportation problems 
is included in the Nemchinov symposium. 

In a word, the sights are high. Soviet economists are thinking and 
talking about bolder mathematical ‘modelling’ of economic processes 
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in planning; about gradually broadening the scope, till—at some dimly 
visualized future—a synthesis will be arrived at for the process of 
‘expanded reproduction’; they are talking about getting away from 
stationariness in ‘modelling’; about building up models reflecting 
changes over time; about getting more dynamic, which would involve 
technically shifting from simpler linear formulations to more com- 
plicated (and ‘realistic’) systems of difference and differential equations, 
as more consistent with the nature of dynamic processes.!? 

But they are still only at the threshold, or one could perhaps say in 
the embryonic phase, of experimentation. It is, however, characteristic 
of the prestige the novelties enjoy that by now open scepticism vis-a-vis 
the mathematical methods as such is rather restrained (as is, significantly, 
criticism from the dean of Soviet economists, Academician Strumilin, 
who—though not really a die-hard—is known to be one of the sceptics). 


6. But technical problems apart, the new methodologies in general, 
and the most ambitious of them, linear programming in particular, 
have stumbled against certain more fundamental theoretical obstacles 
which touch upon ideology. I indicated some of these obstacles— 
idiosyncrasies and allergies—when discussing Lange’s piloting study. 
Wholesale ideological suspicion has weakened since then. “When the 
outlays-and-output balance penetrated here from abroad in the shape 
of input-output analysis, some Soviet economists rejected it out of 
hand [s poroga] without bothering to disentangle bourgeois distortions 
of form in its application from what is very necessary and useful under 
conditions of a socialist economy’—says Nemchinov'$ and he uses here 
the past tense. They do bother now. But ideological distrust still persists 
although it is more discriminating. The highest ideological hurdle 
which remains to be taken is the problem of price and of the under- 
lying theory of value. And the problem of price is central to the new 
methodologies. In a sense they stand or fall with it. 


7a. It is time and again stressed by Kantorovich to be central to 
his method. For planning to be precise, he argues, it must rely on a 
price system which is sound in principle and coherent. The Soviet price 
system is not. The one he suggests is a homogeneous one, for prices of 
primary factors as well as for goods they serve to produce. He conceives 
of them as a system of ‘objectively conditioned valuations’ (ob’ektivno 
obuslovlenniye otsenki: 1 shall refer to them hereafter as ‘o.0.0.’). The 
most striking novelty is the rent-like price to be charged by the State 
on equipment allocated to the firm, as well as rent on land and natural 
resources.‘ Rental values correspond to cost saved by incremental 
unit in the optimal plan. Further, what amounts to a uniform rate 
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SOVIET PLANNING 7 


of interest on capital would be applied as the ‘efficiency norm’ on 
investment and would help the planner to discover terminal values of 
capital assets over a given time-horizon.'> Incidentally, Kantorovich 
remarks in passing, it must stay in the USSR well above the rate of 
interest prevailing in the advanced capitalist countries due to the Soviet 
capital demand-supply position:!® this unprecedented admission is in 
itself perhaps symptomatic of some trend away from the canons of 
‘socialist realism’ in economic writing. 


7b. All these prices for factors—labour, capital, land—and goods 
are, in Kantorovich, essentially ‘weights’ nae the optimum con- 
dition of a plan. They depend on the state of technology, on the state 
of resources and on the postulated final ‘bill of goods’.!” They are the 
value counterpart of the technological ‘coefficients’. 

Their nature may be clearly seen from a significant passage in 
Kantorovich, one which must have taken aback quite a few Soviet 
traditionalists: “There evolves in the process of plan-construction’, he 
says in describing a way in which it may be arrived at, ‘a sui generis 
“competitive struggle” between different technological paths accom- 
panied by “price fluctuations” which help to reveal those whose 
adoption would be most purposeful.’!® Needless to say, the essence of 
the competitive or efficiency price is little affected by the kind of arena 
or institutional frame in which the competitive battle is fought, i.e. by 


the fact that in Kantorovich’s set-up the planner’s computers perform 
the job of the ‘invisible hand’ of real markets. 


7c. It should perhaps be made clear that what he has in mind are 
essentially notional or ‘shadow’ prices, the function of which is to 
inform the planner, to serve as his guide. But he does favour bringing 
actual Soviet intra-industrial transfer prices as close as possible to the 
‘0.0.0.’. In fact, unlike most Soviet economists, he is not afraid of a one- 
time drastic reform of operative prices since, in the economy taken as a 
whole, this would have only an accounting effect (“Soviet citizens even 
in most exalted stations do not buy from their own means either 
excavators or machine tools’).!9 For the same reasons he favours an 
actual introduction into the Soviet economy of his suggested rental 
charges.” Perhaps because of the socio-political implications he is more 
reticent in this context about the price of labour. 


8a. While much of Kantorovich’s attention is of necessity centred 
on the computational aspect of his price, a fuller theoretical elaboration 
of it—indeed lifted to the level of its philosophy—will be found in 
Professor Novozhilov’s contribution to the symposium,?! which re- 
produces in the main the ideas he put forward in the early and middle 
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forties. His point of departure is an inquiry into the continuous tug of 
war between the practice of Soviet pricing and costing and the theory 
of value adhered to. 

A substantial part of Novozhilov’s argument is devoted to the Soviet 
economists’ unsuccessful attempts to work out an adequate method of 
finding out the most efficient project variant. This is a vexed problem 
which has for more than two decades accumulated a considerable 
literature in the Soviet Union and has had echoes in the West. 
Novozhilov’s tenet is that there exists no special problem of effective- 
ness of investment as such, i.e. no problem that can be stated and solved 
in isolation from the more general one” of establishing the most 
efficient use of all the means of production. Handicapped by faulty 
theory, Soviet practice has been clumsily groping towards this point by 
resorting to various ‘disguised forms of reducing [outlays] to a common 
effect’ ,2 and the rate of interest masquerading under different guises is 
only one of them. Once, however, the idea of a price as the unifying 
efficiency ‘weight’ is adopted, one has to turn toa maximization calculus. 
Herein lies the close family affinity between Novozhilov’s prices and 
Kantorovich’s ‘o.0.0.’. Novozhilov, in fact, explicitly refers his readers 
for a formal interpretation of the key to his own conception to 
Kantorovich’s original 1939 system of ‘solution multipliers’.2* That key 
is ‘differential cost’ and ‘outlays of inverse relationships’ (zatraty 
obratnoi svyazi). It is measured by the cost increment incurred in 
production of a commodity by diverting scarce resources to produc- 
tion of other commodities—where it is found more opportune. It 
is thus evident that Novozhilov’s ‘differential’ price is a scarcity and 
opportunity price par excellence. 


8b. To justify a price of this kind Novozhilov starts his aigument 
from a superior-type economic environment. Did not Marx, he recalls, 
recommend the study of the anatomy of man as the key to that of a 
monkey?” A peep into the manly future leads him to a bold rejection 
of the accepted eschatology. As against the romantic vision of a 
scarcity-free millenium, his hypothesis of Communism assumes the 
persistence of scarcities. First, he argues, because there will alwaysremain 
in this world the limiting factor of time. In the economic plane this 
takes the form of time-lags in production and distribution. Further, 
even if we set the value of the stocks in the capital-abundant society at 
zero, this would still not entitle us to treat products as free gifts. There 
will always be disparities in the efficiency of the natural wealth at 
man’s disposal; and there will always remain inequality in the efficiency 
of man-made instruments of production.” Hence the illusion-shattering 
warning: ‘technological progress cannot do away with these differences 
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SOVIET PLANNING 9 


because it creates them’.?” Now, if these differences are to continue, so 
must the need for the calculation of “differential cost’, the rationing of 
resources by means of efficiency norms (normy effektivnosti).% This, 
Novozhilov contends, creates the pre-conditions of ‘democratic cen- 
tralism’”? or, as we would say, devolution in operational management 
and centralization in planning and control. Thus the rationale for the 
Khrushchevian organizational and institutional model of the economy 
is provided. 


8c. Now, from the anatomy of man back to that of a monkey. If 
the efficiency calculus cannot be dispensed with in the milieu of plenty, 
it is still more imperative in a socialist society far more constrained by 
deficiencies. This path of logic, a majori ad minus, leads Novozhilov to 
his conception of the socialist price (in deference to convention he 
dispenses, for the higher phase of communism, with the term of price 
though not with the notion of it). This is the ‘efficiency norm’ (norma 
effektivnosti) in its various ‘concrete forms’ —those of price, thus called, 
for reproducible intermediate goods (‘objects of labour’) construed on 
the principle of ‘inverse relationship’, rental charge for man-made fixed 
productive resources with due allowance for wear and tear and obso- 
lescence, differential rent for natural resources, including land, ‘normative 
efficiency’ (or simply interest) for capital.*° All these ‘forms’ are evolved 
from the ‘balance’. (In technical parlance we would say that they 
emerge as the value ‘dual’ of a technologically optimal programme.) 


8d. By way of digression, a few words about Novozhilov’s position 
on a subject which hinges on the rationality issue and caused so much 
heat in this journal. Since his prices are derived in the maximization 
procedure it would be logical for Novozhilov to try to define what it 
is that has to be ultimately maximized. But the treatment of this 
matter is studiously perfunctory. He is evidently cautious where the 
touchy question of consumer’s sovereignty comes into play. His con- 
tention is that in shaping its outputs a socialist economy cannot be 
guided ‘by the population’s demand only’! (my italics), and this for 
two reasons. First, because the pace of capital formation and growth 
cannot be left at the mercy of the volume of individual savings. Nor, 
secondly, can the population’s demand be considered as the ‘supreme 
judge’, even with regard to the product-mix of consumer goods.*? 
Both points are presented as axioms; no discussion is offered. 


8e. Such being the principles of price, what are we to do about 
the general theory of value? Novozhilov’s reasoning is broadly this. 
It is the Soviet theory of price at whose doorstep must be laid the blame 
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for the exasperating rift between it and the Soviet practice of cost 
measuring and pricing. The source of the trouble is its im clinging 
to the idea that the principle of cost measuring is the same for every 
product, always and under every condition, that ‘costs are gauged by 
labour expenditure in the production (or reproduction) of a given 
product’. In real fact even the principles, let alone methods, of measur- 
ing cost do not stay immutable. It is the fundamental blunder of the 
officially professed theory that accounts for the apparent paradox: 
‘Every process of development consists in a continuous progressive 
movement from lower to higher [levels]. . . . Yet, if the costs [zatraty] 
of each product are measured by the labour spent on its production, 
the whole historical course of development in cost-measuring appears 
to be regressive. . . . For if value [in the Marxian sense] is a precise 
expression of cost, then the deviations of the price of production [Marx’s 
Produktionspreis] imply that the law of value performs its role of a 
yardstick of cost less satisfactorily than it did under feudalism. . . . 
A paradoxical phenomenon: cost is more perfectly measured at the 
lower than at the higher stage of development. Stranger still . . . it 
would appear that under socialism, when economy of labour becomes 
more important than ever before, expenditure of labour is less exactly 
measured than it was under feudalism.’>* This is reduction to absurdity : 
for ‘if we take value [in Marxist terms] to be the most perfect expression 
of cost of each individual commodity, then the law of development in 
cost measurement appears incompatible with one of the most general 
laws of materialist dialectics’. The conclusion is, then, that faced with the 
conflict between the two, ‘preference should be given to the more 
general law, to the law of dialectics’.35 Perhaps this skilful dialectical 
exercise will be one day celebrated as a classic of the refutation of the 
Law of Value. 

The upshot of the argument is a virtual elimination of the inherited 
theory of value for all practical intents and purposes. Neither a value 
price (in the Marxist sense) nor Marx’s price of production are found 
to be of practical relevance: the way is paved for the adoption of the 
efficiency price. All that remains of the labour theory of value in a 
socialist society is some terminological conventions (Noévozhilov is 
indeed impeccable in his consistent references to cost as expenditure of 
labour, etc.).%© 


9. In the forties Professor Novozhilov was effectively silenced by the 
charge of being dangerously close to ‘subjective’ value theories and to 
Western marginalism. He was, incidentally, also accused of being 
tainted with Keynesianism.*’ It may be taken as a sign of some change 
in mood that he has now been permitted to restate his views. Have his 
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views been thus rehabilitated? The disturbing fact is that in the mean- 
time the same charge has been levelled on the same count against 
Kantorovich, although the latter couched his ideas in doctrinally less 
challenging terms. Already, in the preface to Kantorovich’s book, the 
editor of the symposium is clearly alarmed at the value implications 
of this system. The treatment of rental charges as independent cost 
items, and thus as value created by factor capital, seemed to Nemchinov 
especially risky.3® Nemchinov’s instinct has not failed him. The 
ideologues have not been inclined to let the sleeping dogs lie. Before 
long, at a conference called to discuss Western econometrics, Kan- 
torovich was charged with ‘slipping down the vicious path of marginal 
utility theories and all kinds of marginal solutions’.39 That became the 
cue for the critique of Kantorovich’s work when it crystallized. A 
review in the organ of the State Planning Commission by the noted 
mathematical economist Professor Boyarski correctly perceived that in 
Kantorovich’s system the ‘o.0.0.’s are the principal tool for allocational 
decisions; their role, he said, was such that they indeed deserved to form 
the title of the book. He further legitimately pointed out that Kan- 
torovich ‘substitutes cost relations of the “last” unit of this or that 
product for value in its Marxist sense and unwittingly reproduces 
certain propositions of so-called “marginalism”’. Yet, Professor 
Boyarski goes on to say, “Marxist criticism demonstrated long ago that 
the marginalist conceptions are built on sand . . .’.4° Particularly dis- 
turbing to the critics, and not unexpectedly so, have been the implica- 
tions of Kantorovich’s approach to wages: ‘It is known’, Boyarski 
goes on, ‘that the application of this marginalist conception to wages 
leads directly to John B. Clark’s apologetic theory whose fallacy has 
been also fully exposed by Marxist criticism’.*! To quote Boyarski for 
the last time—‘A book by a brilliant mathematician [Kantorovich] 
which contains a brilliant solution of a number of practical problems 
has suffered from an evident disregard for economic science.’4? The 
dilemma of economic science is, then, how to save the mathematician’s 
‘brilliant solutions’ for economic practice. INEUM has been experi- 
menting for some time in linear programming with prices correspond- 
ing to Marx’s value and his ‘price of production’.*? It is not difficult 
to forecast the results. Perhaps the way out from the impasse will be 
found in some acceptable semantic patch-up. One cannot exclude, 
however, that eventually Soviet economics will try to reconcile Marx 
with marginalism in a fundamental way, perhaps on the lines attempted 


by Brus** and other economists in Poland. 


10. To sum up. There is today in the Soviet search for superior 
methods of planning a spirit of Great Adventure, but the proof of the 
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pudding will be in the eating. The extent to which mathematical tools 
and techniques may add to efii<i-ucy in Soviet economic planning and 
control can and will be only empirically established. The testing is in 
too early a stage to warrant even a provisional judgement. It seems, 
however, that at the very least the experimenting may open the 
theoreticians’ and practitioners’ eyes to some possible improvements 
in the present very rough techniques of ‘material balances’. A study 
recently published in the West, by Dr. Montias, provides a very 
interesting clue in this direction.*5 Assimilation of mathematical 
methodologies is further of immediate importance due to its impact on 
the Soviet quest for rational price. There again I would hesitate to 
predict whether the USSR is really this time on the way to sounder 
costing and pricing. But the by-product of that assimilation is at least 
that the problem of price has been put, in a way that would have 
seemed unthinkable only two years ago when the Great Debate on 
value and price faded out in an impasse.‘ This in turn has wider 
theoretical implications. It seemed originally to augur well for the 
‘novelties’ that they offered a solution for many a practical problem 
without risky theoretical commitments. Inevitably and soon such 
expectations were belied by the trend in economic writing. The two 
books discussed have especially affected the tone of economic thought 
and put it at an important theoretical and doctrinal crossroad. Where 
will it go from here? This is the third point on which I plead inability 
to foresee.*7 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
London 


POSTSCRIPT. After the conclusion of this article a discussion of Kantorovich’s book 
appeared in Voprosy ekonomiki (1960 no. § pp. 107 ff.). The author, Professor Kats, contends that in 
his concern about an equilibrium corresponding to the state of scarce material factors, Kantoro- 
vich tends to freeze prices at the cost level of the inferior producer; and this—Kats argues—works 
against technological progress (a critique familiar from Soviet polemics against marginalism). 
Indeed, he says, Kantorovich’s price system would put a socialist society at a disadvantage vis-d-vis 
the capitalist world where profit differentials tend to push investment towards high profit areas 
and thus promote superior techniques. Clearly the argument concerns the kind of mechanism 
which is operated rather than the price principle. Kats’ argument is, however, framed within 
another one of greater relevance—from a different angle. It is that Kantorovich’s model is 
intrinsically static and, therefore, unsuitable for a progressive economy. In fairness it should be 
said that Kantorovich himself is aware of the flaws of his ‘o.0.0.’s for a dynamic treatment of 
economic life and he hints at the need for elaborating some correctives to allow for a ‘prognosis 
of the development of techniques’ (p. 236). 


1 Symposium p. 3. 

2 Ibid. pp. 10 ff. 

3 Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 390 ff. 

* Symposium pp. 214 ff. 

5 Oskar Lange, Wstep do Ekonometrii (Warsaw, 1958). 

® L. V. Kantorovich, Matematicheskiye metody organizatsii i planirovaniya proizvodstva (Mathe- 
matical _ of the organization and planning of production) (Leningrad, 1939); Symposium 
pp. 251 ff. 
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7 The claim has been accepted as valid inter alia by Professor Koopmans; see his Three Essays 
on the State of Economic Science (New York, 1957) p. 68. 

8 Symposium p. 18. 

9 Ibid. p. 11. 

10 Information on the work of the Soviet institutes derived from V. Belkin, Voprosy ekonomiki 
1959 no. 10 pp. 142 ff. 

11 N. Kobrinski, Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 7 p. 40. 

12 A. Aganbegyan, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1960 no. 2 p. 64; cf. also A. Ya. Boyarski, ibid. 1959 
no. 7 pp. 78 ff. 

13, Symposium p. 7. 

14 Ekonomicheski raschet pp. 102-105. 

15 Ibid. p. 178. 

16 Ibid. p. 220. 

17 L. V. Kantorovich, Dalneisheye razvitiye matematicheskikh metodov i perspektivy ikh pri- 
meneniya v planirovanii i ekonomike (Further development of mathematical methods and perspec- 
tives of their application in planning and economics) in Symposium p. 329. This paper summarizes 
and elaborates views presented in Ekonomicheski raschet. 

18 Ekonomicheski raschet pp. 323 ff. 

19 Ibid. p. 155 note. 

20 Ibid. p. 102. 

21 V. V. Novozhilov, Izmereniye zatrat i ikh rezultatov v sotsialisticheskom khozyaistve (Measure- 
ment of outlays and their results in the socialist economy) in Symposium pp. 42 ff. 


22 Ibid. p. 129. 23 Ibid. p. 73 and passim. 24 Ibid. p. 159. 
25 Ibid. p. 160. 26 Ibid. p. 163. 27 Ibid. p. 164. 
28 Ibid. p. 172. 29 Ibid. p. 177. 3° Ibid. p. 174. 
31 Ibid. p. 200. 32 Ibid. p. 200. 33 Ibid. p. 210. 
34 Ibid. p. 45. 35 Ibid. p. 46. 


36 Academician Nemchinov would advise him to apply still greater linguistic care: see his 
epilogue in Symposium p. 478. 

37 See my discussion in Review of Economic Studies, 1948-49 vol. XVI (1) p. 3. 

38 Ekonomicheski raschet p. 7. Nemchinov’s critique has been expanded in his epilogue to 
Symposium p. 478. 

‘The greatest danger in the application of mathematical methods in economics’, he says there, 
‘lies in forgetting the qualitative nature of the investigated economic phenomena. . . . In particular 
when acquainting themselves with Kantorovich’s treatment of objectively conditioned valuations 
... some readers may think that these valuations as it were spontaneously “spring out” of equations 
rather than form themselves objectively in actual economic reality. Our readers must be warned 
against this dangerous error.’ The fact is, however, that in a sense the ‘0.0.0.’ do evolve ‘spon- 
taneously’ as the ‘dual’ of the optimal plan, which is a property of linear programming. 

39 See especially Professor Ya. A. Kronrod’s contribution to this discussion, Vestnik statistiki 
1959 no. 9 p. 62. 

40 A. Boyarski, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1960 no. I p. 95. 

‘1 Ibid. p. 96. 42 Ibid. p. 96. 43 Belkin, op. cit. p. 143. 

** W. Brus, Ekonomista 1958 no. 3 pp. $63 ff. 

43 J. M. Montias, American Economic Review December 1959, v. xlix, pp. 977 ff. 

© On this, see Alfred Zauberman, “The Soviet Debate on the Law of Value and Price Forma- 
tion’ in Economic Calculation and Organization in Eastern Europe, ed. Gregory Grossman, Berkeley— 
to appear soon. 

‘7 T exchanged views on some of the points raised in this article with Mr. Alec Nove and—by 
correspondence—with Professor Gregory Grossman. I wish to thank them. 








PEASANT-WORKER INCOME RELATIONSHIPS: 
A NEGLECTED SUBJECT! 


Tue year 1959 has been proclaimed as the start of communist construc- 
tion. This means that socialist construction is completed. Yet, so far as 
consumption levels are concerned, the Soviets are in fact only begin- 
ning to leave behind the low level of a backward agricultural country. 
The improvements in consumption which normally accompany 
industrialization are still a matter of the future. 

According to the calculations of this writer,” take-home real wages, 
including pensions, exceeded the 1928 level only slightly in 1958. 
One has to include all social benefits such as the free educational and 
health services, etc., and make the calculations on a per capita basis 
(the number of dependants per wage- and salary-earner has declined), 
to bring the excess over the 1928 level to 20, or at most 25, per cent. 
In these terms, the 1928 level of real wages was reached about 1955. 

Real peasant paid-out incomes (in money and kind) of the kolkhoz 
peasants were in 1958 short of the 1928 level according to this writer.? 
Gale Johnson and Arcadius Kahan of Chicago calculated for the total 
farm population in 1958 an excess of paid-out real incomes over the 
1928 level of 10-15 per cent.* Considering the great length of the 
intervening period, this improvement, if it exists, is almost negligible. 

Although the emphasis was changing, it was always recognized in 
the USSR that the 1928 consumption levels were extremely low. The 
consumption levels of 1958 were, thus, also of this kind. 


1952-8 

Low as the consumption of the population was in 1928, even this 
level was reached again only in the post-Stalin era. The increases in real 
wages and in peasants’ real incomes in the period 1952-8 are assumed 
by this writer to have been equal to 45 and $5 per cent. respectively. In 
1952 these incomes were only 70 and 60 per cent., respectively, of those 
in 1928 (this writer’s calculations).> Both categories of the population 
were held at very low incomes indeed during the whole industrializa- 
tion era and until Stalin’s death, i.e. for at least twenty years. This was 
the price the Soviet population was forced to pay for the speedy 
industrialization. 
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The rise in real wages in 1952-8 was attained by the combination 
of an increase in nominal wages of 18 per cent., reductions in prices 
of consumer goods, introduction of pensions, abolition of compulsory 
bond purchases, and reductions in taxes. 

An important feature with reference to the development of nominal 
and also of real wages in 1952-8 was that virtually the first step was 
made during this period to combat the stratification in earnings which 
had been very large already in 1928 (a typical feature of a backward 
country) and actually even rose during the great industrialization era. 
In an estimate made for 1955, more than 20 per cent. of all wage- and 
salary-earners were assumed to have averaged 3,000 rubles per year 
while the average wage was about 8,500 rubles.° The highest wage 
exceeded the lowest by more than 100 times. Taking effect on 1 January 
1956 minimum wages were established for all wage- and salary-earners. 
These wages (270-350 rubles per month or 3,240-4,200 per year) 
represented 40-50 per cent. of the 1956 average wage. Only the first 
of these two percentages is really significant. 

The price reductions, abolition of bond purchases and reduction in 
taxes in 1952-8 also affected peasants’ incomes. This was in addition to 
quite substantial increases in money incomes. The increases in peasant 
incomes displayed important peculiarities, which are easily overlooked. 
The returns from the private farming enterprises of the kolkhozniki— 
which accounted for about half the total peasant incomes in 19527— 
grew only moderately, possibly only by about 15 per cent. per capita 
in these years. The receipts from the kolkhozy on the other hand were 
not far from doubling in 1952-8 (for 1952-7 a rise of 82 per cent. per 
working kolkhoznik at constant prices is claimed). 

The percentages given for both the share of the income from the 
private enterprises of the kolkhozniki and for the rises in the two 
types of income are merely averages, showing very large variations. 

The earnings derived from the private enterprises of the kolkhozniki, 
estimated to have amounted on the average to more than $0 per cent. 
in 1952, may have accounted for as much as 80 per cent. of total 
peasant incomes in large parts of the north-west where returns from 
collective farms were abysmally low, but may not have exceeded 20 
per cent. of the total in large parts of the cotton growing areas. 

The variations in peasants’ incomes from their private enterprises 
are difficult to ascertain. The increases in incomes from the kolkhozy 
have likewise varied greatly among regions, oblasts, individual 
kolkhozy and even within the kolkhozy. 

As a result of these extremes total peasant incomes from all sources 
probably rose in 1952-8 anywhere from less than one-third to about 
two-thirds, with the possibility that the smallest rises coincided with the 
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small incomes. Thus it appears that while a start was made in combating 
stratification of the earnings of hired labour, the development was in the 
opposite direction in the village. 


Wage Earner—Peasant Income Relationships 

Great confusion exists, at least in the USA, with reference to the 
relation between the incomes of the peasants and those of hired labour 
in the USSR. The American farm delegation which travelled to the 
USSR in 1955 was made to believe that the most prosperous collective 
farms, shown to them, were typical and this led to the idea, which 
received wide circulation, that the incomes of the peasants are com- 
parable with those of hired labour. 

It has been shown that in 1952-8 the average incomes of the peasants 
increased by $5 per cent. or moderately more than the average wage, 
which rose by 45 per cent. Nevertheless the incomes of the peasants 
remained much lower than those of the wage earners. 

The latter phenomenon appears in a glaring light inter alia from the 
data on retail trade. In spite of certain difficulties in handling the data,® 
there is no doubt that the rural and especially the farm population 
continues to be a much lower class than the urban population. 

The rural population made up in 1958 about $3 per cent. of the total 
population.® Yet sales of official (state plus co-operative) trade in rural 
areas amounted only to 26 per cent. of the total official trade in that 
year,'° and even the larger sales of the co-operatives were only 30 per 
cent. of this.1! Even on the basis of the latter, per capita purchases of the 
rural population were only about 40 per cent. of those in urban areas. 
Farm population comprises some three-quarters of rural population. 
Its per capita purchases must have been even lower than those of the 
rural population as a whole. 

The farm population of course buys much less of farm products than 
the urban population. But it does have to buy all the sugar it consumes. 
Yet the co-operatives sold only 21.3 per cent. of all sugar sold in official 
trade in 1958.12 

The farm population does not produce consumer goods other than 
food, apart from home-made clothes from purchased fabrics. Yet the 
co-operatives sold in 1958 only 34.1 per cent. of all such goods sold in 
official trade, implying a per capita purchase by the farm population— 
with all needed adjustments—of much less than one-half of the per 
capita sales to the urban population in 1958. The sales specifically of 
real leather footwear by the co-operatives were even less than this, only 
28.8 per cent. of the total in 1958. 

Let us now turn to the year for which official estimates are available. 
For this we must go back to 1927-8. The average per capita income of 
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the rural population (after excluding 2.0 to 2.5 million of rural popula- 
tion with an urban type of spending) was calculated to have been equal 
to only 38.5 per cent. of that of the urban population in the same year.13 
In this calculation the consumption in kind of the farm population was 
counted at farm prices. At retail prices the percentage was probably 
equal to $5 or only little more. In 1929 (no data are available for 1928) 
the average wage for all wage- and salary-earners was equal (on a full- 
year basis) to 800 rubles. The average was 399 rubles for state farm and 
MTS workers and 363 rubles for all agricultural labour, while it was 
957 rubles in large-scale industry.'* By far the lowest category of 
industrial wage- and salary-earners, those in the linen industry, averaged 
550 rubles.'5 Thus the question is merely, did the peasants make as 
much as the lowest-paid categories of the non-farm workers, and it 
seems that they did not. 

The wage-peasant income relationship in 1928 revealed by the above 
data was a phenomenon shared by the USSR with other backward 
agricultural countries. The unusual feature was that the subsequent 
great industrial era did not bring any improvement in this respect. 
If everything had gone according to Stalin’s wishes, the relationship 
would probably even have deteriorated in 1928-52, but this may have 
been made impossible by the tendencies towards urbanization of rural 
life. 

However, when we consider data for all wage-earners, it appears 
even that Stalin prevailed. According to the calculations of this writer 
already mentioned, with 1928 equal to 100, the index for real wages 
was equal to 70 in 1952, while that for the peasants was only 60. But 
we are interested in the incomes not of all wage- and salary-earners but 
of those groups of them with the lowest pay. And this may have de- 


_ clined as much as that of the peasants during the period analysed. 


We have seen that the incomes of the peasants grew moderately 
more than the average wage of a worker, namely by 55 as compared 
with 45 per cent., in the period 1952-8. However, comparisons of the 
earnings of the peasants with the average incomes for all hired labour, 


_ and even more so with the average for all urban hired labour, have 


little meaning. The picture looks different when only the low-paid 
wage- and salary-earners and only part of the peasants are considered. 
The incomes of the low-paid workers and employees grew substantially 
more than by 45 per cent. while the incomes of important categories of 
peasants rose substantially less than by 55 per cent. (or than by 60 per 
cent.—the official rate of growth). Trade personnel was probably the 
lowest-paid category of wage- and salary-earners in 1958. Data in 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g., pp. 708 and 762, imply for 
them an average earning per employed person of 6,300 rubles per 
B 
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year.’ An average able-bodied kolkhoznik is unlikely to have made as 
much as this. It is this evidence which makes it very probable that the 
incomes of large numbers of kolkhozniki grew less than those of 
comparable groups of wage- and salary-earners during the post-Stalin 
eriod. 

: Total distributions by the kolkhozy to the kolkhozniki in money and 
kind in 1958 are estimated by Nancy Nimitz on the basis of Soviet 
sources at 94 billion rubles. A Radio Free Europe release of 11 January 
1959 estimated the total number of trudodni earned in that year at 11 
billion. Since according to Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g., 
PP- 494-5, a working able-bodied kolkhoznik averaged 342 trudodni 
in 1958, the average earnings per working able-bodied kolkhoznik 
from his kolkhoz were 2,906 rubles per year. The average wage, in- 
cluding workers and employees in state farm enterprises, was equal in | 
1958 to 9,480 rubles per year; for the non-farm wage- and salary- | 
earners, it was around 10,000 rubles. Hence the average earning of the |, 
working kolkhoznik from his kolkhoz in money and kind was equal to 


at best 30 per cent. of the average earnings of the non-farm workers and |, 
employees. It is true, however, that he derived an additional, not in- ; 
significant, income from his private plot and livestock. " 


It came therefore as a surprise when high incomes of the kolkhozniki 
turned up as one of the leading ideas or leading complaints at the | < 
December 1959 plenary session of the CC of the party. a 

The worries of the Soviet rulers, even if they are only moderately 
justified, testify to the great stratification of the earnings of the kol- | g 
khozniki. While the 1958 average earning of 8.50 rubles per trudoden | y 
was low, but possibly not too bad, some kolkhozniki made so much | p 
that labour was attracted from industry while at the same time many 
kolkhozniki made so little that even a moderately satisfactory operation | ¢ 
of the kolkhozy was impossible. Only Khrushchev could have selected | A 
such a formula as: ‘It is necessary to keep in mind that not all kolk- | § 
hozniki receive of course the excessively high payment of 40-so | b; 
rubles per trudoden’!”7—although kolkhozniki with such high payment | ar 
probably do not constitute more than say 0.1 per cent. of their total | q, 
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number. For a quarter of a century the peasants were held at near- 
starvation levels and now Khrushchev insists (in the same speech) that 
‘payment of work of the kolkhozniki should not exceed the level of 
wages of the manual workers in a given district or oblast. Workers and | to 
kolkhozniki . . . must walk in step in raising their well-being’. This ‘in | pr 
step’ probably means the lowest pay for the manual hired worker but | 
the maximum for the kolkhoznik. | pe 
This by no means encouraging picture emerges, although the earn- | an 
ings of the kolkhozniki from their kolkhozy ove not yet averaged | cr 
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much more than half of their earnings from the kolkhozy and their 
private economy combined. But, as already mentioned, 1959 was 
proclaimed to be the start of communist construction, and communism 
as viewed in the USSR is largely incompatible with private ownership 
of a cow or a pig. Even the Soviet rulers can see that with the im- 
mense amount of stratification of the peasants’ incomes from their 
kolkhozy it is impossible to make these incomes the predominant part 
of the peasants’ total incomes. The communist campaign is in this 
respect in bad shape. They speak of the high incomes of a few kolk- 
hozniki. They are silent on what really pains them. It is the low incomes 
of the mass of the kolkhozniki from their kolkhozy which bars rapid 


progress toward ‘communism’. 


Wage-earner—Peasant Income Relationships in the Seven-year Plan 

The seven-year plan sets growth of real incomes of the wage- and 
salary-earners per working person at 40 per cent.; those of the peasants 
are to increase by “at least’ 40 per cent. per working person. The need 
of a substantially larger increase in peasant incomes than 40 per cent. 
may have been realized, but they did not want to commit themselves. 
This possibly explains the use of the ‘at least’. If it is so, it introduces a 
considerable uncertainty in the analysis, because one is compelled to 
operate with 40 per cent. as the planned rate of increase in those incomes 
during the seven-year plan. 

The planned increases in incomes of the wage- and salary-carners, 
and those of the peasants, as stated above, are of course averages and 
we know already that these do not show the true, or at least the full, 
picture. 

It was shown that in 1956 a step was made to reduce stratification of 
earnings of the workers and employees by introducing minimum wages. 
As those responsible for the seven-year plan see it, that was only the 
first timid step. The minimum wage is to be raised again and not once 
but twice. By 196s it is to reach 500-600 rubles per month, implying 
an increase from the level established in 1956 of 71 or 85 per cent, 
depending upon which range one uses. Even the lowest minimum 
wage, which in 1958 constituted 34 per cent. of the average wage, is to 
be over 50 per cent. of the average in 1965. If this is realized, it would 
be almost a social revolution. (Perhaps the promise need not be taken 
too seriously.) But were all the far-reaching implications of the 
promise with reference to the minimum wage thought out? 

The fact that the peasants are promised only a rise of ‘at least’ 40 


| per cent., that there is no trace of realization that the peasants, or in 


any case the great majority of them, also belong to those greatly dis- 
criminated against in pay and must participate in the social build-up 
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planned for the low-paid wage- and salary-earners, may be taken as an 
indication that the implications of the planned levels of minimum 
wages have not been properly realized. 

The extent to which the various peasant groups will participate in the 
increases in earnings will depend on the agricultural set-up and on the 
changes in this. As stated, communism is to be built and in the opinion 
of the Soviet rulers this is largely incompatible with private farming, 
especially with private ownership of livestock (except thus far for 
chickens). 

At present there is an additional reason for an attack on private 
farming. The net access of those of working age is currently declining. 
In spite of this and of big targets for farm output the Soviets are com- 
pelled to draw labour from farming and it may be believed that 
the withdrawal will be least painful if at least a large part of the private 
farming economy with its low productivity per man is liquidated 
and this part of the farm production is taken over by the kolkhozy 
and sovkhozy. The Ukrainian party leader reported to the plenary 
session in December 1959* that the purchases ‘on a voluntary basis’ 
of cows not only from the workers and employees,!? but also from the 
kolkhoz peasants had made considerable progress in the Ukraine. 
(What voluntariness means in Soviet Russia was explained by Khrush- 
chev in connection with the same question of purchase of private cows.) 

To keep the present relation of the peasant incomes to that of the 
corresponding categories of wage-earners, peasant incomes would 
have to be raised by 60-70 per cent. by 1965. This would, of course, 
be a formidable task but also a big achievement if reached. It is one 
thing to raise considerably the status of say 25,000,000 low-paid wage- 
and salary-earners and their dependants and quite another thing to do 
this for about half of the population (the same group of low-paid 
workers and employees plus the bulk of the peasants). 

Since the incomes of the kolkhoz peasants from their own farming 
constitute perhaps 40 per cent. of the total incomes and since these 
activities are to be cut, let us say, by 30 per cent., the income derived 
from the kolkhozy must rise perhaps 2.5 times to attain the stated goal. 
This writer fails to see in the provisions of the seven-year plan the ways 
and means of how this is to be attained. And yet these are again merely 
averages. 

Let us take a peasant household which in 1958 was making from all 
sources per full-year worker the equivalent of the bottom minimum 
wage, i.e. 270 rubles per month or 3,240 rubles per year, equal to 
about one-third of the average wage of all hired workers and em- 
ployees.” There certainly are millions of kolkhoz households with 
incomes not higher than this. Let us assume first that the income of this 
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household increases by 40 per cent. in 1965. This would be 4,536 rubles 
per year per full-year worker, or only three-quarters of the bottom 
minimum wage to be reached by 196s (this is to be equivalent to 500 
rubles per month or 6,000 rubles per year). This would be a relation as 
unsatisfactory for the peasants as ever existed. Any work for the State, 
the lowest paid work in the sovkhoz, even work as a watchman, 
would have a much greater drawing power. The situation would be 
untenable in the long run. 

Now let us see how the household can attain the stated 40 per cent. 
rise in its income. It is a reasonable assumption that in such a household 
only one-quarter of the total 1958 income of the household came from 
the kolkhoz in the form of money and in kind. About three-quarters of 
the total income was the net return of the private farming of the house- 
hold. Let it furthermore be assumed that in spite of all kinds of restric- 
tions the income from the latter source will shrink only by one-quarter, 
i.e. it will amount to 1,823 rubles per full-year worker. Then for the 
total income to rise by 40 per cent., the distributions of the respective 
kolkhoz would have to much more than treble. The income from the 
kolkhoz would have to increase 2.6 fold even in the unlikely event of 
the household succeeding in preserving its private farming fully 
unscathed. Are there measures in sight to attain such a jump? The 
problem is not even being discussed. Its impact may not be fully 
realized by those in power. But they feel that the task ahead is a 
formidable one and this, at least to a large extent, led Khrushchev to 
speak of the large incomes of a few kolkhozniki from their kolkhozy, 
while what bothers him are the low incomes of the mass of the kol- 
khozniki from their kolkhozy which are preventing progress in building 
communism’. 

The possibility that an unbearable relation between the incomes 
of the peasants and those of the low-wage workers and employees will 
develop seems to be a serious danger and no attention seems to be given 
to this either. In any case no development toward a relation between 
incomes of the peasants and those of the wage- and salary-earners 
corresponding to that of a mature industrial country appears to be in 
sight. 

N. JASNY 
Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: On reading the proofs the writer feels the shortcoming in the analysis due to inability 
to calculate exactly the total peasant incomes. This inability is of course due to the restricted nature 
of Soviet statistical publication. This paper would have been postponed if there were any serious 
hope of making the calculations in the foreseeable future. The paper may, it is hoped, be of some 
use despite this very serious deficiency. 
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1 The considerable help of Mrs. Luba Richter of the State Department, Washington D.C., 
is greatly appreciated. 

2 The calculations go back to The Soviet Economy During the Plan Era (Stanford University, 
1951). They were continued in The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook: A Commentary (East Lansing, 
1957). In this, p. 41, real wages after taxes and bond purchases were estimated in the period from 
1 March 1950 to 28 February 1951 at 64 per cent. of those in 1928. The official 1958 statistical 
handbook, p. 100, gives a rise in real incomes of workers and employees from 1950 to 1958 of $5 
per cent. Both figures together yield for 1958 a real wage equal to that in 1928. Actually the state- 
ment in the text is a slight upward revision as compared with the Commentary. 

3 Commentary, op. cit. p. 41, estimates the real peasant incomes in 19§2 (actually in the period 
from 1 April 1952 to 31 March 1953) at 60 per cent. of that in 1928. The increase in real peasant 
incomes from 1952 to 1958 is officially given at about 60 per cent. (repeated also by Khrushchev 
in his report to the plenary session of the CC of the party in December 1958). Both figures 
together yield 96 as the index for real peasant incomes in 1958 (1928 = 100). 

* Testimony before the Sub-committee on Economic Statistics of the US Congress, November 
1959. 

5 The calculations were discussed in notes 2 and 3 above. The index of 70 for real wages is 
a moderate upward revision of the estimate in Commentary. 

® Commentary, op. cit. p. 172. Official data seem available only for industrial workers, and even 
these only for years before World War II. See Abram Bergson, The Structure of Soviet Wages 
(Harvard, 1946). 

7 The statement is based on very crude calculations. Any certainty exists only with reference 
to incomes of the peasants from their kolkhozy in money and kind (given by Khrushchev in his 
December 1958 oration at 47.5 billion rubles at constant prices of an unknown year) and the 
return from the sales in kolkhoz trade, the bulk of which is effected by the peasants. Even the 
wage bill of the state farms and MTS is not known exactly. Exactness is fortunately not very 
essential in our case. 

8 These difficulties are manifold. In addition to the data for the whole country, data exist only 
for the whole of rural trade or even only for Tsentrosoyuz, which operates mainly in rural 
areas. Yet per capita purchases of the farm population are much less than those of the rural non- 
farm population. On the other hand, the rural population makes purchases from the official trade 
system also in urban stores, while Tsentrosoyuz sells also in urban areas. Finally the non-farm 
population covers its demand for food partly from kolkhoz trade, in certain areas to a significant 
extent. 

° Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g., p. 7. 
© Ibid. p. 709. 

11 Implied in ibid. pp. 708 and 736. 

12 Ibid. pp. 724-7 and 736-7. 

13 Implied in Control Figures for 1929-30, pp. 470-1. 

14 Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelstvo SSSR (1935) p. 484. 

15 Ibid. p. 498. 

16 The personnel in the eating places were making even less, but—legally or illegally—they 
are likely to get their food gratis at the place of employment. 

17 Pravda 29 December 1959. 

18 Pravda 23 December 1959. 

19 In accordance with the August 1959 decree prohibiting the keeping of livestock in urban 
areas. 

20 Here, as throughout this paper, incomes in kind are calculated at retail prices. 
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SOME SOVIET ECONOMIC CONTROLLERS—III' 
KUIBYSHEV* 


VALERIAN VLADIMIROVICH KuIBYSHEV (1888-1935) was more 
than ten years younger than Strumilin, Krzhizhanovski and Dzerzhin- 
ski. By his early teens, the influence of the Social Democratic move- 
ment had spread as far as the small town Kokchetav in Kazakhstan, 
where he spent his childhood (the nearest large town was Omsk, which 
was reached by the Trans-Siberian railway in the mid-1890s and had its 
first rail workers’ strike in 1898). His hardworking and rather senti- 
mental mother taught at the Cossack school; his father, though com- 
mander of the local military garrison, is said to have been a sceptic 
and not entirely unsympathetic to revolutionary ideas. The biggest 
formative influences on young Volya were his mother’s relatives who 
spent their summer holidays in Kokchetav, two boys a little older than 
himself, who later became Mensheviks, and his elder sister, an active 
Social-Democrat, who lived in Omsk and had been a pupil at the 
gymnasium there; he used to visit her on Sundays while at the Omsk 
military Cadet school. Early in 1905 he was sent to coventry by his 
fellow-pupils for signing a petition of protest to the Tsar about Bloody 
Sunday; and when he went to St. Petersburg that autumn to study at 
the Military Medical Academy he took an active part in the revolution 
and was soon expelled. From then onwards he was a member of the 
Bolshevik underground. He spent over five of the next ten years in 
prison and exile; he entered University again, this time in Tomsk, but 
was soon expelled; and he worked in a sand quarry and in a metal- 
working shop. He is recorded as having been an efficient organizer of 
the workers’ side of the Sickness Benefits Committee in the famous 
“Treugolnik’ factory at St. Petersburg: it is said that he drove the 
Mensheviks off the Committee, and then forced up the benefits by 
getting the workers’ representatives always to vote unswervingly for 
prearranged proposals. In Samara in 1916 he worked in a metal tubin 

works employing over twenty thousand workers, which he describes 
as a ‘citadel of the revolutionary movement’—his fellow-workers, 


* V. V. Kuibyshev, Izbranniye proizvedeniya (Selected Works) (Gospolitizdat, 1958), 536 pp., 
8r. P. Berezov, Valerian Vladimirovich Kuibyshev 1888-1935 (Molodaya Gvardiya, 1958), 290 pp., 
6r. 30k. Use is also made here of V. V. Kuibyshev, Stati i rechi (Articles and speeches), vol. V: 
1930-1935, 1937 (apparently the other volumes were never published), and Elena Kuibysheva, 
Valerian Kuibyshev: vospominaniya sestry (A sister’s reminiscences), 1939. 
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often Bolsheviks in exile, included the future heads of the Trade 
Unions (Shvernik), the waterways, and the agricultural machinery 
industry. After his release from exile in March 1917 he stayed in 
Samara where he was an active organizer of the Bolshevik revolution, 
and at various times in 1918 and 1919 chairman of the gubernia soviet 
and of the revolutionary committee; Samara was later renamed 
Kuibyshev in his honour. During the early part of the Civil War he 
was active in crushing the opposition of first Mensheviks and then Left 
Social-Revolutionaries; no tremor of worry about freedom seems to 
have agitated the young Kuibyshev as it had the more Westernized 
Strumilin and Dzerzhinski. He was an active associate of Frunze as 
political organizer in the Red Army on the Eastern and Turkestan 
fronts; documents published from the archives show him to have been 
actively concerned with the details of troop movements and supplies 
as well as political organization (I am not qualified to judge his military 
skills, but the documents deserve study from that point of view).? By 
the end of the Civil War he was an experienced and trusted politician, 
and early in 1921 he was called to Moscow to take on responsibilities 
in central government. 

During the early years of NEP he soon came into prominence as one 
of Stalin’s close associates; his only recorded lapse into unorthodoxy 
seems to have been his support for the Left Communists in the spring 
of 1918, together with the majority of the Samara party and soviet. 
His administrative experience was very varied. In 1921 he was head of 
the economic department of the Trade Unions for a few months; and 
was then placed in charge of Glavelektro (the Central Electricity Board). 
In April 1922 he and Molotov were appointed secretaries to the party 
Central Committee under Stalin as general secretary; Kuibyshev’s 
function was apparently liaison with local party organizations. In 
April 1923 he was promoted to the powerful position of head of the 
Central Control Commission of the party and of Rabkrin (the People’s 
Commissariat of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection), and sat in on 
meetings of the unofficial ‘Politburo’ from which Trotsky was ex- 
cluded.* In his new post, his function as head of the CCC was to handle 
cases of opposition and misdemeanour among party members, and as 
head of Rabkrin to root out bureaucracy and malpractice in the state 
economic and administrative machine. 

As head of the CCC, he was a pillar of orthodoxy and scourge of the 
oppositions. At the XIII Party Congress in May 1924 he frankly 
declared : 


They told us that the CCC is a body like the CC, they demanded some kind of 
independent line and neutrality from us, which would enable us to approach the 
struggle which is going on ‘from outside’ and dispassionately and calmly evaluate 
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all the contendants, praising and blaming each ‘according to his work’. They 
flattered us, saying—‘you are a body elected by the Congress, you are equal in 
rights with the Central Committee, you are responsible for your policy only to 
the Congress, and you ought therefore to have your own line, and be as independent 
of the Central Committee as possible.’... This alluring position ‘above the party’ . . . 
did not lure the Central Control Commission. We decisively rejected it.‘ 


His biographer describes how he toured party meetings where the 
Opposition were strong, attacking the Opposition and checking up on 
them (Berezov, pp. 239-40). It was in these years that he wrote: 


I am entirely a part of the struggle, without reserve. I accept it with all its crudity 
(grubost),> harshness and mercilessness to everything that stands in the way. I accept 
it, and more than that—I am myself in it completely, with all my being and all my 
thoughts (ibid. p. 232). 


Rabkrin was effectively established as a Soviet organization during his 
years at its head. Its machinery was fused with that of the party CCC, 
first at the top and then locally, and its staff, a first very largely the 
same people as had been in the Tsarist State Control machinery, was 
strongly infused with Communists. During these years it began its 
activities as an investigator of all sections of the administration and as 
a proposer of legislative changes directed against bureaucracy and 
conservatism: the Politburo adopted the practice from 1923 of hearing 
reports on issues it was discussing from Rabkrin as well as from a 
representative of the government departments involved. In this work 
Kuibyshev had the opportunity to acquire a wide knowledge and 
experience of state administration; and the post he simultaneously held 
in 1925 and 1926 of Chairman of the Budget Commission of TsIK 
acquainted him more closely with problems of a government depart- 
ment in the mixed economy of NEP (characteristically, he was 
apparently given the post to assist closer control by the party machine 
over Narkomfin and its financially orthodox chief, Sokolnikov).® 
Kuibyshev’s biographer reports enthusiastically that he demonstrated in 
Rabkrin an ability which astonished the experts to grasp complex 
problems and take correct decisions about them; and that he played for 
example a decisive part in the income tax reform of 1926.’ He also 
records the care with which Kuibyshev drew up a detailed programme 
of work for each week.® His reports on his work to the XIII and XIV 
Party Congresses certainly indicate his considerable competence at 
political organization, but I have been unable so far to find other 
independent information about his personal ability as head of Rabkrin.° 
His speeches to TsIK on behalf of the Budget Commission were not 
distinguished.1° 
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By August 1926, when he took over VSNKh after the death of 
Dzerzhinski, Kuibyshev, now 38 years old, was a man who had shown 
himself to be a firm advocate of political orthodoxy and party discipline; 
and he had accumulated a great variety of experience in political and 
economic administration. He had wide intellectual interests if not 
capabilities: in prison he read about geometry, astronomy and medicine; 
he wrote fairly poor revolutionary verses both before and after the 
revolution;'! and in the last weeks of his life was still setting aside two 
hours a day to read history, economic geography, mathematics, 
German and literature. 

Both his intellectual anu his administrative stature were tested in his 
period of office as Chairman of VSNKh between August 1926 and 
November 1930. In these years the decisive movements in the country’s 
policy and organization took place. In 1925 and 1926 the Stalin group 
were seized with enthusiasm towards industrialization; by the end of 
1927 they were becoming convinced that it must be pushed through 
even if it meant destroying the market equilibrium with the peasantry; 
in 1928 and 1929 they broke the power of the Right wing and moved 
towards collectivization and industrialization without the brakes on. 
In this huge movement in thought!” and action, one of the most impor- 
tant in world economic history, Kuibyshev played a full part. A firm 
opponent of ‘super-industrialization’ and the Trotskyists in 1925, he 
became a full-throated advocate of rapid industrialization within the 
next three years. As early as 1922, when head of Glavelektro, he had 
tried to encourage the growth of a native Russian radio industry. From 
his first days in office in VSNKh he was a firm advocate of industrializa- 
tion. In his report to the 4th Soviet Congress in the spring of 1927 he 
strongly supported the development of a home machine building 
industry, even if this involved greater costs: 


We will now follow perhaps a slower but more reliable rate of growth; but this 
will secure an acceleration in the future about which we cannot now even dream.}3 


Shortly afterwards he linked industrialization to Russian defence needs: 


We must strengthen industry not only to build a bright future and a future kingdom 
of the workers, but also so that the whole organism of our country should be capable 
of rebuffing our enemies.1* 


At that time he fitted this policy within the framework of the 
régime of economy, of which he was a principal advocate. A joint 
letter from Stalin and himself had been one of the main instruments for 
propagandizing the campaign; and he also signed the letter warning 
about its excesses. In a note of May 1926 left among his papers he 
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wrote that just as the gunpowder the Red Army had carried away from 
the palace of the Emir of Bukhara had leaked out of the sacks and led 
to a big explosion, so would the workers and peasants blow up the 
Bolsheviks if they allowed resources to leak away: ‘those who don’t 
understand this aren’t politicians and don’t listen to the voice of the 
masses’.!© In April 1927 he was still firmly advocating in common with 
his colleagues a policy of industrial price cuts and agricultural price 
stabilization. “There can be no industrialization carried out on high 
prices’, he declared.” 

But by the autumn of 1927, at the meeting of TsIK for the roth 
anniversary of the Revolution, he was firmly advocating purposive 
planning, in words almost identical with those used by Strumilin a few 
months before: 


Only in the Soviet economy is it conceivable to construct planning arrangements 
(planovost) in the sense in which we understand it, i.e. planning arrangements which 
not only describe possible economic plans covering definite sedials of time, but 
also are directives and tasks. . .. We can construct plans based not only on fore- 
seeing what will happen but on a definite will to achieve specifically stated tasks and 
urposes. . . . 

. We cannot go towards socialism without a firmly constructed plan of develop- 
ment, without a firm leadership of the whole economy based on a plan.'® 


The decisive choice between purposive planning and market equi- 
librium was made at the end of 1927 and beginning of 1928, when the 
government clashed with the peasantry over their grain deliveries to 
the state. In an important speech to the party members of the VSNKh 
machine on 18 January 1928, recently published for the first time, 
Kuibyshev expressed the substance of the choice that had been made 
more clearly than do Stalin’s published statements of that time.!9 
Kuibyshev attributed the failure of the grain collections more to 
complacency of the party machine, which he said was two-thirds of the 
explanation, than to peasant reluctance to sell due to the shortage of 
rs Sa goods, and frankly stated that if there was a choice between 
the industrialization programme and equilibrium on the market, the 
market must give way: 


There are public figures and individual party members—unfortunately there are 
more and more of them, apparently under the influence of the market situation— 
who think that if this is the position, if many events in our economic life depend 
on the mass of goods put on to the consumer market, if the success of our work in 
many sectors of the economy depends on this, then this means we must devote 
all our powers and all our attention to light industry . . . and as a result of this 
somewhat weaken the attention and therefore the resources and forces we direct 
to heavy industry. 
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There was talk, he said, not of revising the general line of the party 
but of making ‘some shift in the other direction’ (he later referred 
to this talk as a ‘slogan or semi-slogan or half-whisper’). Such a shift 
would prevent the achievement of the long-term aim and would also 
hinder the solution of the market difficulties, because the consumer 
market as well as the producer goods market needed the metal, 
machinery, fuel, and timber which an expanded heavy industry would 
provide. The ‘market approach’ (kon’yunkturny podkhod) must be 


rejected: 


The market situation can be one current, but a communist and Bolshevik has 
always been able and is able to swim against the current. 


The Bolsheviks in VSNKh had now to swim against the ‘iron laws of 
the market’, and must be most influenced not by the posts and formal 
responsibilities they held in VSNKh but by their position as party 
members who must be active agents in carrying out the cardinal 
decisions of the party. They were not to take ‘market-situation excuses’ 
into account, but to get every economic unit to fight against and 
overcome the market circumstances: 


History has excluded the possibility for a communist to be calm, whatever happens, 
even when someone is successful in something or other. Every communist must be 
concerned about whether he can extend this success still further. For we can achieve 
the results the party has placed before industry as a whole only with such an attitude. 


In the struggles it seems to have been Kuibyshev, Molotov and 
Rudzutak who actively and consistently supported Stalin in the 
Politburo against Bukharin, Rykov and Tomski; and Kuibyshev’s 
reports on the first five-year plan at the XVI Conference (April 1929) 
and XVI Congress (July 1930) of the party firmly backed the great 
building programme. In December 1930, it was Kuibyshev who had the 
job of proposing to the Central Committee that Rykov should be 
removed from the chairmanship of SNK in spite of his avowals of 
error: “one is compelled to come to the conclusion that to get a close 
comrade-in-arms out of comrade Rykov is beyond hope at the present 
moment’ (Stati i rechi, V, p. 57). 


Thus throughout his chairmanship of VSNKh from 1926 to 1930 
Kuibyshev was a close follower of the party line; when the Politburo 
turned, he turned. His primary function as head of VSNKh was to 
represent the party and more particularly the Stalin group there, and 
to mould VSNKh to their policies;” to put his weight behind indus- 
trialization and push VSNKh to support it. He sounded a new note in 
VSNKh as soon as he arrived there in August 1926. He insisted that 
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VSNKh should fully support its 1926/7 draft control figures in face of 
the opposition of Gosplan and particularly Narkomfin and Narkomzem 
(the Agricultural Commissariat) : 


The Presidium of the USSR VSNKh must give a directive to all workers in 
VSNKh who participate in carrying out the control figures—to defend the decisions 
adopted under F. E. Dzerzhinski. The proposals of VSNKh indicated in its control 
figures must be defended in every way.” 


(This was cool, for these were the figures which Dzerzhinski had 
strongly criticized as having been put too high under Pyatakov’s 
influence.) At this time he also proposed to the government changes in 
the draft of VSNKh reorganization approved by Dzerzhinski, so as to 
enhance the authority of its planning department; these changes were 
welcomed by Gosplan and Rabkrin.?* Dzerzhinski’s anguish about 
centralism and bureaucratic administration was absent from Kuibyshev’s 
speeches. During 1927, he pushed the planners towards higher targets. 
In April he declared of Gosplan’s second draft five-year plan (1926/7- 
1930/1) that there were “some methodological faults in the work’. ‘I 
don’t want to say that the work by Gosplan and especially by Professor 
Strumilin is of little value and must not be taken into account’, but it 
did underestimate the creative processes in the economy. Thus its 
target of 17 per cent. cost reduction in industry was ‘a pessimistic 
prognosis’.23 Later in the year he took up a similar attitude to the draft 
five-year plan drawn up by the VSNKh planners under A. M. Ginzburg: 
in a preface to it he praised the ‘tremendous work conscientiously put 
into the study by the best experts in VSNKh’, but said that its premisses 
had been overtaken by events. The first hypothesis by OSVOK under 
Pyatakov had reflected all the defects of the restoration period; the 
present one was based on the experience of 1925/6 and reflected only a 
small experience of new investment. It was now realized, he wrote, that 
a given amount of investment could yield more than had been expected, 
and that more savings for investment were possible.4* During the next 
few weeks Kuibyshev played an active part in revising this draft of the 
five-year plan, mainly by the crude method of applying to it what 
Kuibyshev termed ‘correction coefficients’ and an unkind critic de- 
scribed as ‘the four rules of arithmetic’.* But it was not ready for the 
tenth anniversary meeting of TsIK in October. In December 1927 the 
delegates to the XV Party Congress received two drafts of the plan: 
a new Gosplan draft and the new VSNKh proposals. Krzhizhanovski 
in presenting them on behalf of Gosplan stated: 


Without any departmental pride we consider that what is proposed in the VSNKh 
five-year plan is acceptable by Gosplan as the most advantageous variant (Soch. TI 
p- 349). 
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Thus during Kuibyshev’s first year of office, VSNKh had moved from 
its position substantially. In Dzerzhinski’s day its had been hardly more 
optimistic than Gosplan about industrial expansion. Under Kuibyshev 
it soon became a strong advocate of the more rapid growth of industry, 
so that Gosplan now had to hold what a financial official later described 
as a ‘golden mean’ between VSNKh and Narkomfin.” The XV 
Congress adopted no precise figures, and between early 1928 and the 
middle of 1930 the successive drafts and revisions of the plan each 
incorporated substantially expanded production and investment targets 
for industry. In these revisions, Kuibyshev played an active part: his 
biographer describes how he would sit well into the night with the 
experts and invite them to his dacha on his day off to discuss what ‘he 
tenderly called his pyatiletchiki’ (Berezov, pp. 250-1). 

The change in emphasis in VSNKh policy involved more than target 
revision. Kuibyshev played ani active part in switching attention from 
planning in financial terms to planning in physical terms, and towards 
starting industry in new areas as well as recapitalizing existing industry. 
He played an active part in the drawing up of capital construction 
projects; already in November 1926 he presided over a conference 
about the Dnepr dam project, and in April 1927 his report to the fourth 
Congress of Soviets was already shot through with references to de- 
tailed programmes for power station development and to arguments 
about the appropriateness of the Stalingrad tractor works and Rostov 
agricultural machinery works. In all his later reports on annual and 
long-term industrial plans he discussed the programmes of each of the 
main industries in physical terms, and the progress at each of the major 
sites of new industry. His biographer reports his enthusiastic comments 
on the Politburo meetings at which the details of new investment pro- 
grammes were discussed: 


You can’t imagine how pleasant it is to know that on wasteland which was seen 
as a rubbish-dump there will grow up fine giants—factories, works, workers’ 
houses, schools, créches and clubs. . . . 

Even now it is easy to imagine how new towns, with their factories and works, 
parks and rest homes, will be born and grow up in accordance with the plans. 
Experience has already shown that life does not diverge from the plans (Berezov, 


p- 251). 


He also tended to put his influence behind large works: thus early in 
1930, in backing the Urals-Kuznetsk combine, he said that instead of 
six works in the Urals as had been proposed, ‘a single powerful giant’ 
ought to be built at Magnitogorsk, using ore from various areas.”” 
Thus he was the voice of industrialization in VSNKh. But his 
function was not simply to encourage support for industrialization in 


VSNK}; he also acted as a channel whereby the pressure within VSNKh 
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for more money for new investment was conveyed into the high 
councils of the party. Thus in May 1927, on a visit to the Lugansk loco 
works, he told the workers there that after looking at their set-up he 
was convinced that they weren’t wasteful and that the relationship 
between wages and productivity there was satisfactory. He urged them 
to do all they could to raise productivity because ‘the budget won’t be 
big enough; there are too many needs at every factory and enterprise 
I've been at’, and promised them they could keep all gains from cost 
reduction for their own expansion. But at the same time he told them 


This doesn’t depend on me, the government will decide this, but perhaps I will 
manage to get you an advance from next year’s allocation for your most urgent needs. 


And in his reply to the discussion, after pressure from the floor, he 
declared: 


When I go to Moscow I shall insist that the development of your factory shall be 
given a rapid pace.”8 


This is a specific instance of a general aspect of his policy. I don’t 
know who invented the slogan which became current in these years: 
‘don’t plan on the bottleneck but plan to widen the bottleneck’, but 
Kuibyshev’s policy firmly embodied it. By 1926 and 1927 factories 
were already being judged largely by their ability to fulfil the plans they 
were set, and this meant that from every factory and every industry 
there was coming forward strong pressure for larger allocations of 
materials and capital so that they could more easily reach their targets. 
Dzerzhinski handled this pressure by trying to keep it strictly within 
the bounds of what the country could afford as measured by govern- 
ment decisions about the budget allocation to VSNKh; he did not 
press for a large expansion of this allocation, for he was profoundly 
convinced that he must not harm the smychka and the stable currency. 
Kuibyshev had of course to try to set some limits to this pressure. He 
would argue with the representatives of different industries that their 
costs must be kept down and their demands were too extreme; and in 
fact his second year of office (1927/8) saw the first substantial cost 
reduction within industry since 1924/5. But at the same time he released 
much more of this pressure upwards to his colleagues in the govern- 
ment than Dzerzhinski was prepared to do. If it came to a serious clash 
of priorities, he would push for bigger allocations to ‘widen the 
bottleneck’. Thus in November 1926, faced with rival proposals for 
new iron and steel works in the Urals and Siberia and for the Dnepr 
dam, he said that he would back the Dnepr dam because it would 
bring about more profound changes in the industrial structure, but he 
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personally thought that a division of this sort was unnatural and that 
both were needed and possible: 


I personally think that we must of course reckon up and weigh up everything, but 
in the end with a certain tension these jobs can be done simultaneously (Istoricheski 
arkhiv 1958 no. 3 pp. 44-46). 


At the beginning of 1930, when faced with an argument about whether 
the iron and steel industry should develop in the Urals or in the 
Ukraine, he declared: 


The speed we have now for developing the economy is so great that the Urals and 
the Ukraine can both be put under its roof. (Voice: But what about the next two 
years?) There can’t be any competition [even] in the next two years. . . . The quarrel 
between the Ukraine and the Urals is being removed by life, by the tremendous 
rate of growth.” 


Similarly, if it came to a clash between costs and output, he would 
tend to come down on the side of output: quality, he said in his 
January 1928 speech, in connection with the slight underfulfilment of 
an output programme, must not be emphasized at the expense of 
quantity; and the campaign to reduce costs must not lead to a weaken- 
ing of the efforts devoted to maximizing output. 

Thus Kuibyshev was a central figure in the complex process of the 
influence of party policy on VSNKh and of VSNKh demands on party 
policy. I am unable to assess how far he was simply an instrument of 
Stalin in this, and how far he was a more independent figure, whose 
pressure for industrial expansion from 1926 onwards was a factor in 
turning the majority of the Politburo, including Stalin, towards the 
collectivization solution. But at the very least the placing of a man like 
Kuibyshev rather than Dzerzhinski at the head of VSNKh strengthened 
the industrializing trend within VSNKh, and led to the Politburo and 
the government being confronted with demands for more money and 
materials in a blunter form. He headed a break-through in industry as 
a few years previously he had headed a break-through in party discipline 
and organization. 

But he is nevertheless an unsatisfactory figure as an economic 
controller. On the level of economic analysis and policy-making, one 
cannot find in his writings anything as subtle as Dzerzhinski’s analysis 
of the place of industry in the economy and of the tensions within 
industry; nor any ‘practical’ wisdom as penetrating as Ordzhonikidze’s 
assessment of the necessary relationship between central planning and 
khozraschet. And often his handling of fundamental economic issues was 
inept. Thus when he discussed in April 1927 the relationship between 
rationalization within industry and the equilibrium of the economy as 
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a whole, he was very confused about the relationship between costs 
and prices and the general level of investment and consumption 
expenditure (IV s’ezd .. . , pp. 389-04). Again, as we have seen, in his 
January 1928 speech he tried to defend the high planned expansion of 
heavy industrial production and investment in 1927/8 on the grounds 
that an immediate expansion in metal and coal production was needed 
to satisfy the demands of the consumer market as well as of industry. 
What he ignored here was that a lower rate of investment in the capital 
goods industries would have enabled a switch of metal production etc. 
to the consumer market: his argument could have been used to justify 
any level of heavy industrial production in a situation of consumer 
goods scarcity. Like Strumilin, only with less subtlety, he was refusing 
to think in terms of the market while pretending he was doing so. 
How competent was Kuibyshev as an economic administrator? Here 
judgement is difficult. We have the record of his contemporaries, who 
praise his ability to sum up a discussion, his grasp of detail, and the 
impossibility of pulling the wool over his eyes, and describe how he 
continued Dzerzhinski’s practice of factory visiting, travelling the 
country tirelessly as he had done as a revolutionary before the war, 
getting a detailed picture of what was going on, and relating the 
allocations and the priorities at the centre to the needs he had ascertained 
in his enquiries. But even the accounts we used to form a favourable 
opinion of Dzerzhinski’s abilities as an administrator, written at a much 
freer time, naturally brought out his abilities rather than his defects;*° 
and the records about Kuibyshev contain a large mythological element. 
Thus to prove his inability to be hoodwinked and his staying power, 
we are told by his biographer how he immediately spotted that a 
worker’s complaint wasn’t genuine but under Trotskyist influence, and 
proceeded to address a meeting of several thousand workers on the 
subject late at night, even though the electricity had been cut off (‘an 
obvious attempt to disrupt the meeting’): ‘In complete darkness 
Kuibyshev hurled angry words from the platform about the impotent 
spite of the class enemies and the need to fight them mercilessly, and 
explained that socialism would certainly be victorious, in spite of all 
difficulties’ (Berezov, pp. 247-8). Again his biographer records 
Kuibyshev’s interview about the Kuznetsk combine with Bardin, the 
well-known engineer, which convinced Bardin that ‘he is really a man 
of stature, a man with a broad approach; this is the kind of person the 
party gives important state responsibilities’. But all that actually 
seemed to happen in the interview was that Kuibyshev put a series of 
elementary questions about the site, praised giant factories and blast- 
furnaces rather than small, and then spent a long time enthusing lyrically 
about Siberia and reading extracts confirming this to Bardin from 
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Herzen’s My past and thoughts (Berezov, pp. 4-8). 31 The one serious 
non-Soviet account of him I have seen is by the industrial chemist 
Ipatieff, who worked under Kuibyshev, and wrote in emigration 


I knew no more narrow-minded, stupid man than he. His knowledge of industry 
was nil, and since he had no opinions of his own his superiors could easily persuade 
him to accept theirs. I did not like him, nor he me.” 


Thus the general impression from the accounts of his work by those 
who knew him is an ambiguous one. 

Our other main source of information about his work as an admini- 
strator is of course the printed record of his speeches at conferences and 
meetings. But could one judge Lord Attlee’s competence as Prime 
Minister from his published speeches? Certainly the gap between the 
speeches and the man was very great in Kuibyshev’s case. His speeches 
were almost without humour; you could not guess from reading them 
that he was still the cheerful and somewhat avuncular practical joker 
he had been ever since a young man.*? There are indications of an 
administrative competence in them. As early as April 1927, he insisted 
on the administrative importance of a five-year plan: without one, 
allocation by area for example was done by ‘completely accidental 
indicators’ while real economic needs remained unsatisfied—a long- 
term plan for industry would obviate ‘mistakes and zigzags’. His 
remarks on the grain crisis in January 1928 reveal a man with a grasp 
of the mechanisms of the party machine: the CC sent a circular to the 
province, he said, and this passed on slowly to the district, and they 
eventually sent it to the primary party cell, but by this time it had lost 
its force—the CC had to send its personal representatives, and then the 
instructions worked. But these are glimmers in a sombre sky. His 
speeches were competently organized as compared with, say, Krzhi- 
zhanovski’s; but they were tedious and somewhat verbose, they rarely 
dealt with problems of economic policy and organization, he was 
usually unable to handle interruptions during his speech (a skill taken 
for granted by most of the other Soviet leaders) and, most important, 
he did not handle the reply to the discussion with the competence of 
Molotov, the skill of Stalin or the power of Ordzhonikidze. Could a 
man whose public speeches at economic debates had all these defects 
have been a great economic administrator? 


It was during his last year in office at VSNKh that his severest test 
came. By the beginning of 1930, inflation was widespread and the 
collectivization drive had begun. In the economic organs of state, 
this was the period of arrests of non-Bolshevik experts including heads 
or deputy-heads of major industries and key members of VSNKh 
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planning staff. The revision of industry’s five-year plan in effect 
passed from VSNKh into the politically more reliable Rabkrin. 
Financially, the credit reform of 1930 took off the brakes, so that 
heads of industry and managers of factories could undertake spending 
with little financial control. At the same time, in spite of or perhaps 
because of the reform of industrial administration at the end of 1929, 
no clear channels for physical allocation and control had been established 
—during 1930, the NEP system of contracts and of state and depart- 
mental courts (arbitrazh) for contract cases was virtually dismantled. 
By the summer of 1930, the supply system was almost in a state 
of breakdown; and this was added to by a transport crisis towards the 
end of the year. From May 1930, the monthly output of pig-iron, 
for example, began to fall, and it did not regain the May 1930 level 
till the end of 1931. Now there was much in this situation which 
Kuibyshev could not have been expected to do anything about—or 
at least, if it was due to errors of judgement among the leaders, it was 
due to errors shared in 1930 by Stalin and all his followers in the 
Politburo. The high targets for industry were endorsed by the XVI 
Congress in July 1930 and the casual attitude to inflation was hardly 
resisted by Stalin. But one would have expected to find in the speeches 
of a sensitive controller of industry some awareness of the gravity of 
the problems within VSNKh, some attempt to grapple with a solution 
to them. But we do not find this, either in his long report to the XVI 
Congress (Izbr. pp. 171-244) or in his report on the 1931 control 
figures made to the CC in December just after his transfer from VSNKh 
(Stati i rechi, V, pp. 9-43): the former report does not mention the 
problems of supply organization and confines itself to a general 
exhortation on the subject of costs; the latter report dismisses both 
problems in a couple of paragraphs. Faced with this great challenge 
of policy and administration, he answered with silence or broad general- 
izations. 


His years at the head of Gosplan from November 1930 to his death 
in January 1935 are very fully represented in the present collection 
(Izbr. pp. 245-524; also Stati i rechi, V, passim), but his speeches are not 
of great interest. He had the job of putting Gosplan on its feet again 
after the massive arrests of 1930; and once again his speeches show 
here a much greater competence in defining the place of Soviet 
planning in Soviet politics than in economic and administrative 
questions, though there are some interesting points in his report in 
May 1931 (Izbr. pp. 269-86). His job was to report on the annual plan 
to TsIK and on the second five-year plan drafts to party and govern- 
ment meetings, and he did this systematically and at length.** But he 
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was already a sick man, and a strenuous trip to Central Asia in the 
autumn of 1934 greatly worsened his health. On 25 January 1935, he 
spent the morning at his papers and preparing his speech for the 
Congress of Soviets, due to open that evening; and then went to his 


room and died of a heart attack, as Dzerzhinski had done eight years 
earlier.>*° 


ORDZHONIKIDZE* 


Grigori Konstantinovich Ordzhonikidze (1886-1937) was appointed 
chairman of VSNKh on 10 November 1930, and a full member of the 
Politburo in December of the same year. The great offensive was fully 
mounted; in industry it had reached the crisis point. On the day 
Ordzhonikidze’s appointment to VSNKh was announced, the long in- 
dictment of the members of the “Industrial Party’ was published. These 
men were born in the same period (1870-1890) as the Soviet economic 
controllers we are considering, were of very similar social origins, and 
most of them were sympathetic to revolution. But instead of becoming 
full-time revolutionaries in their teens, they had found a place in the 
industrialization drive of the last decades of the Tsarist period (as indeed 
had Strumilin and Krzhizhanovski).*° The Industrial Party trial marked 
the last stage of the collapse of the slender bridge between the experts 
and the politicians who were commanding the industrialization drive. 
Perhaps one can say that each of these groups had a kind of wisdom 
and a kind of darkness. The engineers knew what was technically and 
economically feasible with any given quantity of resources, just as the 
economists who battled against Strumilin had known what was 
compatible with equilibrium on the market. But they were blind to the 
possibilities of an industrialization and collectivization drive which 
would, at great human cost, alter all the parameters of their equations 
within a few years. They resisted the great change, and this affected 
their work as engineers.*” The politicians, on the other hand, under- 
stood that they were smashing their way through into a new era, and 
that they had behind them elements or aspects of the history of the 
Russian people and Russian and Marxist thought which the experts did 
not appreciate.*® But they had little technical experience, and learned 
by trial and error the boundaries to their industrial ambitions, and the 
controls required to make them effective. 

As we have seen, by the summer of 1930 the sweeping aside of 
controls and the ignoring of boundaries which seemed to hinder rapid 


* G. K. Ordzhonikidze, Stati i rechi (Articles and Speeches) (Gospolitizdat), vol. I (1910-1926), 
1956, $16 pp., 1or.; vol. II (1926-1937), 838 pp., 1sr. Z. Ordzhonikidze, Put bolshevika. Stranitsy 
iz zhizni G. K. Ordzhonikidze (A Bolshevik’s path. Pages from the life of G. K. Ordzhonikidze) 
(Gospolitizdat, 1956), 320 pp., 6r. Use is also made here of the shorter 1939 version of Put bolshevika. 
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industrialization had reached its maximum point. The story of the 

litical stages of the process by which the Soviet leaders learned to 
Pendle economic growth realistically will not be properly told until 
the archives of the Politburo are made available. But on the evidence 
we have, Ordzhonikidze’s part in the process was an important one. 
In the reckless push to expansion, he was the prince of darkness. As 
head of the CCC and Rabkrin, a post which he took over in November 
1926 after Kuibyshev’s move to VSNKh, he was in the forefront of 
the push for enlarged industrial targets. In his report to the XVI 
Party Congress in July 1930 (Stati i rechi, Il, pp. 184-256), he explained 
how his organization, backed by the Politburo, had investigated key 
sectors of industry with the object of increasing the five-year plan 
targets. He put what they had done in this way: 


It may be asked: blast you, what are these magic powers you possess, so that 
wherever you go you immediately increase the programme? We have no special 
powers, comrades. We have devoted and honest communists and a few experts, who 
include foreigners. Evidently the whole advantage of our investigations is that we 
have no wreckers among our investigators as yet. (Applause.) 


Later he referred to the key part played by the GPU in exposing the 
wreckers: ‘a tremendous number of our workers’ had not believed 
there were many wreckers; ‘they thought the GPU had overstepped 
the mark, and had to be convinced there was wrecking, with a great 
deal of difficulty’. As a result of the joint work of Rabkrin, VSNKh and 
local party organizations, the target for pig-iron output, for example, 
at the end of the five-year plan in 1932/3 was raised from 10 to 17 
million tons. 

These high targets were a numerical expression of the unrealistic 
aspects of the politicians’ activities: pig-iron output reached only 
7.1 million tons in 1933, and never rose above 1§ million tons in the 
prewar period. When Ordzhonikidze took over VSNKh, he was 
trapped in his own toils. During the next three years he battled valiantly 
but unsuccessfully to accomplish the job he had set VSNKh while 
head of Rabkrin. The present collection of his speeches includes for the 
first time an abridged version of his report to the CC in October 1932 
‘on the development of the iron and steel industry’ (II, pp. 392-423) 
in which he continued to support the policy of high targets in spite 
of his failure to reach them: 


Some people look at the underfulfilment of the whole national economic plan for 
1932, particularly for industry, and begin all kinds of chatter: we've failed, this 
hasn’t come off, that hasn’t come off, we have spread ourselves too much, we must 
retreat, and all the rest of it. I think this talk isn’t ours. 
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Later in his speech he added that ‘chatterboxes about the Soviet 
economy express the strivings of their kulak-fathers’. The iron and 
steel industry was entering the next five-year period with substantial 
capital construction well under way, and therefore people were wrong 
to say ‘the front should have been narrower’; ‘of course, you can go 
forward on a narrow front, but the question is where you are going, 
and what you will have when you get there’. But he did suggest that 
fulfilment of the plan was not in itself a satisfactory indicator of pro- 
gress, and that one also had to look at the improvement over the 
previous year. And he admitted that there had been a miscalculation: 


It’s true that we thought that we could put up Magnitka in two or three years. 
It hasn’t come off, we've stretched ourselves to the limit and it hasn’t come off. 
Doubtless we would have had much greater success if we’d been able to lead better. 


Nevertheless he still argued that “we haven’t fulfilled the iron and steel 
programme in four years, but I consider the iron and steel industry 
must at all costs fulfil the five-year plan in five years’. In October 1932, 
then, Ordzhonikidze was hovering between realistic and unrealistic 
target-setting. 

During the next fifteen months, the shift towards realism was com- 
pleted. In the course of the drawing-up of the second five-year plan 
in 1932 and 1933, more realistic programming had come to prevail. 
A pig-iron target for 1937 of 22 million tons was set at the beginning 
of 1932, and during 1933 it was cut to 18 million tons. At the XVII 
Party Congress in February 1934, Ordzhonikidze had to do the reverse 
of what he had done at the previous Congress in 1930. He rose to 
propose smaller targets, backed by the Politburo in this public slacken- 


ing of the ‘tempo’ (II, pp. 556-9): 


Cde. Stalin said here that our iron and steel industry is behind. Well then, if it’s 
behind, let’s set a big plan—some clever chap may say—let’s set not 18 million tons, 
but say 25 or 30 tons (sic)—that’s bigger. Comrades, our starting point must be 
that the programme we set for the iron and steel industry will be fulfilled. And I 
ask instead of 18 million tons for pig-iron, we should aim to smelt 16 million tons 
in 1937. (Voices: Hear! hear!) That’s against 6.2 million in 1932. A growth of 260% 
—perhaps that’s not a very small percentage. 

Molotov: It isn’t small. 

Voroshilov, Vareikis, Kirov: Hear! hear! 

Ordzhonikidze: . . . 1 think this growth, these growth rates are without any reserva- 
tions at all Leninist-Stalinist. No overshooting the mark, no inflation of figures, but 
base oneself on the real position and achieve the complete fulfilment of the plan. 
(Applause.) 

Voices: Hear! hear! 


Thus during Ordzhonikidze’s first three years at the head of industry, 
the definition of Leninist-Stalinist growth rates had substantially 
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changed its content. As we have seen, Ordzhonikidze played an 
important public part in all this. We do not know, however, how far 
this corresponded to what he was doing and thinking behind the scenes 
—how soon did he become convinced that the old approach was 
unsatisfactory? how far was his public defence of it in 1931 and 1932 
imposed by his “Cabinet responsibility’ as a member of the Politburo? 


Although the shift towards realistic target setting thus took over 
three years, the Soviet government recognized much more quickly 
that inflation and over-centralization were damaging industrial 
efficiency, and that some of both the controls and the flexibility of 
NEP which had been abandoned in 1930 must be brought back. The 
resolution of the December 1930 meeting of the party CC did not deal 
in any detail with the faults in the running of industry, nor did the 
various speakers who reported the Plenum’s results, but it struck a 
new note or sounded an old one again by emphasizing the need for 
inculcating the régime of economy and strictest financial discipline 
in industry.*? 

Within a few weeks of this meeting, the First All-Union Conference 
of Workers of Socialist Industry was held, and was addressed in what 
was evidently an agreed line by Stalin, Molotov and Ordzhonikidze, 
and by top administrators who had been transferred with Ordzhonik- 
idze from Rabkrin to VSNKh. Molotov and Ordzhonikidze in 
their speeches set out major elements of the proposals for industrial 
reform which were embodied in Stalin’s famous ‘six conditions’ 
speech five months later; Stalin confined himself at the January Con- 
ference to the general call to the Bolsheviks to ‘master technique’, and 
placed his main emphasis on an impassioned plea for the exaggerated 
growth-rate plans to be maintained (“we must make up the distance [the 
lag behind the advanced capitalist countries] in ten years; if we don’t, 
they will do us in’). Ordzhonikidze’s report and reply to the discussion 
are given in full in the present collection (II, pp. 257-301). He began 
by saying he would have preferred to limit himself to summing up at 
the end (Kuibyshev’s method) ‘but unfortunately it hasn’t turned out 
like that’. In fact his long report was a thorough survey of the current 
tasks and problems of industry and of the general principles of Soviet 
industrial organization. “We must discuss’, he said, “how best to 
organize so as to make the most efficient use of available resources’: 


The problems facing us won’t be solved by leaving them to themselves. What is 
needed is the most energetic mobilization of the o iy party, the whole working 


class, of everyone working in factories, works and mines. At the present Conference 
we must point out all the faults of our economic machinery completely frankly and 
in a Bolshevik manner, and by our joint efforts indicate the way to get rid of them. 
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In discussing industrial organization, he dealt first with the problem 
of supplies within industry: 


Our present supply system is unsatisfactory (he said). 

The existing system completely separates the factory director from oe ty and 
the supply department of the combine (0b’edineniye) tries to do eve 
The factory director does not participate directly in placing his ron cc Cde. 
Rumyantsev, the chairman of Uralneft [the Urals oil res told me he doesn’t even 
know the factory at which equipment has been ordered for him, and if he goes to 
Izhorsk or Sormovo works where they carry out orders for the oil industry, they 
also refuse to tell him what is for the Urals and what is for Grozny. 


Ordzhonikidze went on to discuss the supplies problem in terms of the 
need for the consuming factory to have a proper place in the system. 
He criticized the arrangement that all orders for plant and equipment 
were sent to the producing combine which then allocated them among 
its factories without any participation by the customer (combines were 
at this time each in charge of a whole industry or sub-industry, having 
temporarily replaced the glavki). Of course each factory couldn't be 
allowed to get all it needed outside the central plan and without control 
by the combine, he said, but it was equally clear that ‘without direct 
participation of customer and supplier factories, without definite 
obligations between them fixed in a contract, we haven't the least 
serious guarantee that a particular factory will fulfil on time the 
obligations it has taken on’. 

He connected the factory position in relation to supplies with the 
need to work on a strict profit and loss (khozraschet) basis. He reminded 
the conference that the 1927 and 1929 legislation on industrial organiza- 
tion had intended that the khozraschet principle should be a basis of the 


work of combines, trusts, factories and even factory departments: 


And now, may I ask, which of our combines is on khozraschet? Which of our fac- 
tories is now on a complete and full khozraschet basis? Tell me, please, which of 
you factory directors have your departments on khozraschet? 

From the floor: “They are’. ‘Few’. ‘No’. 

Ordzhonikidze: Many? 

From the floor: On paper. 

Ordzhonikidze: It’s difficult to sort it out. Some say yes, some say a few, and 
others say on paper. I think the latter are closest to the trutli. 


He went on to say that material responsibility of the two sides was 
essential if quality of output was to be kept up, but the position at 
present was that the State Bank paid for everything: 


The wages have been paid without you, output has been paid for irrespective of 
quality, they take your output from you and redistribute it. 
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From the floor: That’s quite all right. 
Ordzhonikidze: It seems quite all right, but if you look at it more closely, it turns 
out it’s not all right, and very much not all right. 


What was the sense of a system in which a loco works was sent the 
wrong metal and stockpiled it, while another factory was kept short? 
This happened all over the place, and must be ended. The solution he 
suggested was to combine centralized planning with greater direct 
responsibility of supplier to consumer; this could be achieved through 
developing factory directors’ responsibilities, contractual arrangements 
and financial controls: 


Why not arrange it as follows: after VSNKh has found out that there is so much 
metal and it’s not enough, there’s nothing you can do, you have to cut down some 
combine, one gets so much metal, another gets so much, another so much. Then 
they allocate this metal among their factories. After this the director of the metal- 
working factory concludes a contract with the director of the iron and steel works, 
in which it says that you must give me so much metal of such and such a shape, 
such and such a product-mix at such and such a time, and I must pay you so and so 
for it. If you supply me everything on time in accordance with the contract, you 
will get the appropriate payment; if not, we will talk in other terms. If you don’t 
meet the obligations you have taken on yourself, I won’t pay you, the bank won’t 
pay you on my behalf any more, and you, dear comrade, will have to think very 
hard how to pay your wages, how to carry on the work of your factory. The con- 
tract must be legally binding. If you don’t meet it, you answer to a Soviet court. 
This will force us to struggle for quality, to give output on time, in the right quality 
and product-mix, and to introduce discipline. 


In future, he said to applause, the banks wouldn’t be allowed to pay 
out a kopek without the direct instructions of the factory concerned. 
A similar set of relationships would obtain in the relationship between 
industry and the railways: 


If we don’t unload wagons on time, NKPS will charge us a fine, and if it doesn’t 
deliver on time, then—well, then what? Let’s both be responsible. (Applause.) 


When Ordzhonikidze made his 1931 report, his view of the system 
he was aiming at seems then to have been this. Up-and-down relation- 
ships between the central authorities and the factories would be 
maintained primarily by physical controls, while criss-cross relation- 
ships and pressures between factories would be maintained by their use 
of financial sanctions operating through the khozraschet system; the 
State Bank would act here as a subordinate agent of the customer 
factory, instead of paying out automatically. The potential effective- 
ness of financial pressures is here assumed without argument—‘you 
will be left without money’, Ordzhonikidze said in his closing remarks 


at the Conference, ‘and tomorrow you won't be able to pay your 
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workers, you won't be able to keep your industry running’. And the 
failure to bring effective khozraschet into being is presented simply 
as a failure of operational practice, not as a problem of principle— 
—‘Cde. Molotov pointed out yesterday that a good decision of our 
party CC on khozraschet was published as long ago as 1929, but it 
wasn't put into practice apparently’. What is wrong with this is that it 
ignores the central government’s responsibility for the breakdown of 
financial controls, and the implications for central policy of the re- 
emphasis on khozraschet. Why factories ceased to pay much attention to 
khozraschet was in fact because the pressure on them from the centre 
to meet their output plan had become very much stronger than the 
pressures on them to keep down their costs—the banking arrangements 
which Ordzhonikidze criticized were merely one aspect of this general 
relaxation of central financial controls, and had as their context the 
growing inflation and the large output targets. If factories were to take 
khozraschet seriously, Ordzhonikidze’s proposal to give a factory 
proper control over its own funds was not enough—the central 
authorities would have to give greater weight to costs plans in relation 
to output plans than they had in 1930. Ordzhonikidze seems to have 
appreciated this in part, but only in part: he placed some stress on the 
importance of costs reduction, but did not, however, link it in his 
speech with khozraschet and the relationship between factories. The 
issue was put somewhat more clearly by Molotov: in criticizing a 
proposal to centralize supply as under War Communism, he pointed 
out that with those arrangements ‘it was not possible to think much 
about profits and losses and consequently about costs of production; 
khozraschet didn’t exist’. 

A further point about Ordzhonikidze’s analysis is that the equation 
between criss-cross relationships and financial control is too schematic. 
We have seen that costs and financial controls needed to be brought 
more into the up-and-down structure of industry if they were to be 
effective in relationships between factories. Similarly, in a predomin- 
antly physical planning system, financial sanctions alone should not be 
expected to be sufficient to maintain effective controls between pro- 
ducer and consumer factory (they are after all only one element in 
relationships between factories even in a capitalist economy). There 
was some hint of realizing that all was not well in his proposals in 
Ordzhonikidze’s opening report, and in his final remarks he had this to 


say: 


Some comrades have approved the changeover to a system of contracts between 
separate factories, between supplier and consumer, but added—‘how will it work 
out in practice? what will come out of it?” Comrades, you’re the ones who should 


know best how to arrange this thing in practice. In VSNKh we are also still doing 
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some working out of the practical details of this question. Now all I will say is this: 


if there is no pressure from the client on the supplier, you won’t get any results in 

quality, in quantity or in delivery dates. 
He went on to indicate what was needed was in fact more than financial 
pressure. A factory director had admitted at the Conference that he 
produced clothes of the wrong size because it helped him to meet the 
plan more easily. Ordzhonikidze commented that a communist 
shouldn’t behave like that: if he hadn’t been a communist, ‘we would 
have said—he’s a wrecker, he should be handed over to the GPU’. He 
added that if there were a proper contract system, the customer would 
be able not only to stop his payments but also to take the producing 
factory director to court—‘and they will put you in jail for it, young 
man’. The importance of this lies in Ordzhonikidze’s adumbration of 
a wider background to his picture of the proper functioning of industry, 
a background which includes standards of conscientious work among 
factory directors, plus legal as well as financial sanctions against 
people who violate agreed arrangements. 


Ordzhonikidze’s model for industry at the beginning of 1931 was 
thus faulty logically,*! and had to be drastically modified when put 
into practice. But it contained two outstanding ideas, which became 
embodied as permanent features in his administration. The first was, 
as we have seen, the recognition that financial controls and khozraschet 
had a vital part to play in a centralized planning system, and that their 
absence was a large part of the explanation of the industrial difficulties of 
1930: the unstated corollary of this was that having broken the power 
of the orthodox financiers of Narkomfin, the Bolshevik leaders now 
needed to set up financial controls within the new framework. This 
they proceeded to do during the first six months of 1931, when 
banking and credit arrangements were revised and stricter financial 
controls gradually introduced. But during Ordzhonikidze’s first two 
years of office the inflation continued and indeed grew worse for a 
time. It was not until 1933 that the financial controls were strong enough 
to bring about a containment of costs. Ordzhonikidze did not play 
the most important part in this process, which was accomplished largely 
through the pressure of the budget and the banks, backed by the govern- 
ment as a whole. But he learned to handle the criterion of costs and 
profit with skill (though without very much coherence). He always 
treated it as important, but as secondary to the output criterion. “We will 
struggle to get our factories to make a profit’, he said in May 1935, and 
he vigorously backed the campaign for factories to cut costs so as to 
manage without subsidies. At the same time he condemned a factory 
director who was not prepared to make a loss in order to produce 
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ether as a by-product of synthetic rubber: ‘if we had tried only to 
make factories profitable, we wouldn’t have either Magnitka or Kuz- 
netsk’, he said, and groped unsuccessfully towards the distinction 
between long-term and short-term profitability made by Stalin in 1952 
(Ordzhonikidze, II, pp. 663-6). 

The second outstanding feature of his 1931 speech had been his 
active and sensitive recognition that a centralized planning system 
is not simply a matter of the establishment of a satisfactory network 
of central agencies and planning procedures. The factories must be 
given proper functions and powers. This idea, linked in his mind as 
we have seen with the re-emphasis on khozraschet, had much more 
force than being a mere reiteration of the slogan of the 1920s about 
‘centralized planning and decentralized operative control’. Ordzhonik- 
idze managed to establish a satisfactory rapport between himself as 
central industrial controller and the Communist factory directors who 
were running the industry he was administering. These men were the 
Drozdovs who had risen rapidly into positions of power in the 1920s, 
particularly in 1928-30 when the old engineers were pushed aside; 
it has been aptly said of them that they ‘personally epitomized the 
Soviet slogan of “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” ’.4* In Dzerzhinski’s 
day, the Red Directors had only just begun to function, and Dzer- 
zhinski seems to have administered mainly with and through VSNKh 
officials centrally and in the Ukraine. Kuibyshev spent much of his 
time with engineers at the central planning level; but I have found no 
evidence (although it may exist) that he had close contact with the 
factory directors themselves. But within Ordzhonikidze’s first two 
months of office, there is a new atmosphere: it may have been con- 
veyed in some of the extracts from the industrial conference already 
quoted, and it comes across most clearly perhaps in this extract from 
his reply to the discussion: 

Yesterday I accidentally learned that stores in factories aren’t in the director’s hands 

but someone else’s. (Voice: Yes, there are two directors.) Two directors! And what 

do you do? .. . If I were a works director, a works manager, and someone came 

up to me and said “The stores aren’t under your control’—I’d show him! (Applause.) 
During the next few years, Ordzhonikidze mightily hurled himself 
about the country inspecting factories, talking mainly to their managers 
and their engineers. He would turn up at a factory unexpectedly on a 
holiday and take a good look round (II, pp. 762-3). He would hold a 
factory director up to extensive ridicule at a conference (pp. 447, 454, 
456). He told managerial staff to dress neatly so that everyone could see 
who they were when they went round the factory (pp. 598-9). He 
urged them to pay proper attention to the workers’ welfare (pp. 597-9). 
He organized their wives to do voluntary social work (pp. 757-9). 
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yto | Through it all he was their man, the man who had said as early as 
<uz- | January when head of Rabkrin that the powers of factories and their 
‘tion | directors must be extended, for ‘there are no “white” directors in our 
1952. | works, one can say frankly that every works director is our director’ 

' (IL, p. 24); the man who on the eve of the purges criticized engineers 
. his | and technicians for their conservatism, but firmly added that to say they 
stem were saboteurs was nonsense—‘they aren’t saboteurs, but good people 
york | —our sons and brothers and comrades, who are entirely and completely 
t be | on the side of Soviet power, and will if need be die at the front for 
id as | Soviet power (Stormy and prolonged applause)’ (II, p. 771 —29 June 1936). 
nore | The central thread of Ordzhonikidze’s administration of industry 
bout was this constant endeavour to establish effective relationships with and 
mik- | between factory directors. To clear up the disorder he found in in- 
If as ‘dustrial supplies, he continually emphasized the need for direct links 
who | __ between consuming and producing factory, as he had in his 1931 report. 
e the F Two effective arrangements for inter-factory connections which he 


920s, | seized on and developed should be mentioned here. Firstly, in the metal 
side; i industry he encouraged the practice, already in use in the early 1930s, 


ithe | by which the central steel distribution agency (Stalsbyt) attached the 
aski’s {| most important consumers to particular iron and steel works for their 
Yzer- | supplies, so that the ballbearing works Sharkopodshipnik, for example, 
NKh | __ got its metal from Zlatoust. In 1935 and 1936 he extended this arrange- 
sf his ment, known as prikrepleniye, to all the major consuming industries.*? 
dno | Secondly, i in the machine-building industry he made the head factory 
n the into a ‘general supplier’, responsible for supplying complete machines 
two (komplektnaya postavka); the general supplier sub-contracted with 
con- intermediaries for components, and the consumer submitted claims, 
ready orders and complaints direct to him.** Such commonsense business 
from practices did much to sort out the worst messes of the supply system, 
' and to bring key consumer and producer factories closer together. 
ais Nevertheless, Ordzhonikidze continued to be flustered throughout his 
1 what period of office by the complexity of supply inter-relationships and by 
scame | the tendency of high-level bureaucratic committees to take them out 
use.) | of the hands of the factories. There were many aspects of the supply 
mself [ system which VSNKh at the centre did not control or even know 
agers about: overcentralization in 1930 had been accompanied by a flourish- 
rona _ ing unofficial network of semi-legal and illegal dealings between 
olda | factories; and although Ordzhonikidze issued a spate of orders attempt- 
ASA, ing to limit barter, blat and tolkachi, they remained an essential feature 
Idsee | of the working of the system under both him and his successors. 
). He | If his system was to work, the network of connections within 
97-9). | — industry had to be supplemented by effective ‘pressure’, as Ordzhonik- 
;7~-9). | idze called it, between consumer and producer in industry. He tried to 
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employ here the khozraschet system as he had suggested in his VSNKh 
speech. It was with his active encouragement that the system of appeal 
courts for contract violations was re-established within VSNKh 
(vedomstvenny arbitrazh), with elaborate fines and penalties for failure 
to deliver on time or in the right quantity or quality, and he also tried 
to arrange that the right and duty to sue or be sued was placed on the 
factories themselves. By 1934 and 1935, Soviet financial controls had 
begun to be fairly effective, and the need to break even financially was 
more prominent in factory directors’ behaviour. In these years particu- 
larly Ordzhonikidze made use of financial controls to encourage 
fulfilment of their obligations by both consuming and producing 
factory.*> But while such sanctions were a moderately effective auxiliary 
control, Ordzhonikidze recognized in practice that his 1931 emphasis 
on khozraschet in relationships between factories had been exaggerated. 
Most of his effort to enforce effective inter-factory connections was 
concerned with physical or direct controls. He frequently emphasized 
that the consumer must exercise his rights: thus he told the builders 
that to get satisfactory machines ‘you must insist, you must fight, and 
you ll get what you need’, and as for hand-tools, ‘the Zlatoust works is 
much nearer to you than to us’, why not go there and complain on the 
spot? (II, pp. 723, 719). He often intervened emphatically with both 
producer and consumer to enforce efficiency—thus one of his orders 
sacked a factory director and his chief inspector for supplying poor 
quality iron;*° another instructed the Chief Arbitrator to report to him 
any cases of factories using more metal than the approved standards 
required for forgings, castings, tubing and metal components.*7 

In his relationship with the factories and their directors, Ordzhonik- 
idze saw himself of course not simply as a primus inter pares, bringing 
about harmony and equilibrium within industry, but as the man who 
was delegated by the party to see that industrialization was forced 
through. He soon became aware that this must involve the establish- 
ment of a system of allocation of resources and fixing of priorities 
which was firmly under his control. Now a priorities and physical 
allocation system was not of course a new thing in Russia. As we have 
seen, during the first world war central distribution committees were 
operating under the Tsarist government (Soviet Studies, vol. XI no. 
3 pp. 287, 289), and during the Civil War these central agencies were 
expanded into an elaborately centralized system. During the middle 
and late 1920s, the central allocation of materials and equipment again 
grew in importance. In 1930 there were serious attempts in VSNKh 
to regularize the system and enforce priorities, which included the 
putting of 54 major construction jobs on a special priority list for 
supplies and finance.*® But when Ordzhonikidze took over VSNKh, 
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he found that in spite of the high degree of centralization the major 
priorities were not being enforced—a letter he wrote to VSNKh 
chiefs in May 1931 brings out his grasp of the importance of this: 
I was in Kharkov and Zaporozhe during my trip and I am more convinced than 
ever of the correctness of our insistence on concentrating all our efforts and materials 
on the key items in our construction as first priority; but to do this we must compile 
a firm list of named jobs and put it in the hands of the supply bodies. Otherwise 
we shall get into a mess: we shall ruin everything. There’s no timber at Kramatorsk, 
the Turbine Works hasn’t got timber or armature iron, and the Dnepr combine 
hasn’t got them either. Lugansk loco works is without materials. If we go on in 
this way, there will be nothing but trouble. What we must do is compile a firm list 
and give their needs first priority, and then all the others. Without this there will 
be a general collapse.*® 
The letter goes on to list priorities in more detail, and concludes by 
suggesting that the fulfilment of orders by building materials combines 
should be checked—‘I have a great fear that they are trying to be nice 
to everyone and handing out materials to everyone’. Enforcement of 
— was his constant concern. To get the main lines operating, he 
roke through the administrative arrangements within VSNKh. At 
one time factories producing a quarter of all the output of heavy 
industry were directly subordinate to the Commissariat,>° and through- 
out industry he placed orders with special priorities in order to deal with 
bottlenecks.*! He accumulated much knowledge of the ‘rules’ of 
efficient allocation, and something of this is conveyed in his speeches: 
in January 1933, for instance, he told the Donets party province com- 
mittee that an iron and steel combine was right to emulate the national 
practice—‘when fuel is short, we say give it to transport first, because 
if we stop the railways, everything stops’ (he must have had in mind 
here the great transport crisis at the time he took over VSNKh) (II, 
p- 452). As a result of a firm priorities policy, the main heavy industries 
were rapidly established in 1931-4. One wonders, though, whether the 
great internal disproportions in heavy industry in the 1930s were 
entirely due to the ‘mechanism’ of a central planning system at that 
stage of growth. Ordzhonikidze and his advisers were not very 
sophisticated in their handling of the planning mechanism: when they 
gave priorities to deal with short-term bottlenecks, they do not seem to 
have attempted to counteract the tendency of the system to ‘overshoot 
the mark’, or to have fully appreciated that this was the way in which 
the system worked. 


Thus during Ordzhonikidze’s first three or four years at the head of 
industry, the Soviet system of industrial planning and administration 
took on much of its present shape. The system continued to be funda- 
mentally one of centralized physical planning for rapid industrialization. 
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But the centralized physical targets in which the objectives of the plan 


were embodied became more realistic; the central controls were more 
efficiently administered; and the system was modified by a strong 
injection of a recognized decentralizing element of factory directors’ 
powers and inter-relations, and by the establishment of production costs 
as a second success criterion to the main criterion of amount of output. In 
these modifications, which were partly a reintroduction of practices of 
NEP into the post-collectivization economy, Ordzhonikidze played an 
active and sometimes decisive part. 

Although he was not a policy-maker or theoretician, the firmness 
and intelligence of his control over what he saw as the major issues in 
Russian industrial policy and administration emerge very clearly from 
his speeches and from what we know of his methods of work. In the 
circumstances of the 1930s, his personal skills were particularly im- 
portant—his control was in fact in important respects a one-man show; 
he acted out in industry a similar role to Stalin's in the party and the 
country as a whole. Nevertheless, if one looks at what was happening 
in every aspect of Soviet industry in the 1930s, one is also struck by the 
large part of the structure of industry which Ordzhonikidze did not in 
fact control and of which he seems to have been partly unaware. This 
was true, as we have seen, of much of the inter-factory and intra- 
industry arrangements for distribution of output; and it was also true 
in capital construction. From the present collection of speeches at least, 
it seems as if he could not or did not handle major administrative 
problems arising with the rapid expansion of industry. He seems to 
have played little part in sorting out the thorny tangles which arose 
from the 1929 reforms of industrial administration, and in the resulting 
abolition of ‘functionalism’ and emergence of Chief Administrations 
(glavki) for each sub-industry during 1931 to 1933. One is also left with 
the strong impression that he was never clearly aware of the nature of 
the great organizational ‘Empires’ which emerged as industry expanded, 
and of their now widely-known economic consequences. In the two 
years 1934 and 1935 there occurred the most rapid industrial expansion 
in world history up to that date, as the new plants started during the 
late 1920s came into operation. By this time it was becoming increasing- 
ly impossible to handle Russian industry as one giant firm with a single 
managing director. At the beginning of 1932, the light and timber 
industries had already been separated off, leaving Ordzhonikidze as 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry (NKTP). By 1934, the glavki 
had already become firm administrative structures within NKTP; and 
at the end of 1936 the defence industries were put into a separate 
commissariat. In 1937, the NKTP began to be broken up into separate 
commissariats for each industry, corresponding roughly to the former 
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glavki, and general co-ordination of industry was left to an Economic 
Council and to some extent to Gosplan: this was a decentralization 
within Moscow analogous to that between Moscow and the economic 
regions in 1957. Ordzhonikidze died towards the beginning of these 
changes. In his 1936 speeches he has not lost his old fire, and he un- 
doubtedly played an important part in handling and encouraging the 
Stakhanovite movement which was responsible for much of the con- 
tinuing expansion and increased efficiency of 1936.5? But one has the 
impression of a man who is beginning not to be able to control in the 
old way and who has not found the way towards new methods of 
control. 

Before this conflict had been seriously faced, the purges gathered 
momentum. Members of his staff in VSNKh and factory directors he 
had worked with over the years were arrested. His brother was 
executed. This loyal party man defended in public the new drive 

inst wrecking, but he is said to have been profoundly torn. He shot 
himself on 18 February 1937.°% 


Ordzhonikidze’s career resembled Kuibyshev’s in many respects. 
Like Kuibyshev, he was not born in the lower depths. He was the son 
of an impoverished Georgian nobleman who had a small holding but 
had to work as a labourer in the town in the off-season; his mother 
died when he was a baby, and young Grisha was brought up by various 
relatives who included a school-teacher, a telegraphist and a fairly 
wealthy landowner. Like Kazakhstan where Kuibyshev spent his 
boyhood, Georgia was feeling the impact of the railway, the drive for 
education, and the revolutionary movement. Ordzhonikidze’s own 
village was seven miles from the railway and had a church school. He 
attended this and other schools until he was twelve, and then moved to 
Tiflis where he trained as a Feldsher between the ages of fifteen and 
nineteen, receiving financial support from the zemstvo. At the Feldsher 
school there was a Social-Democratic student group and, according to 
Ordzhonikidze’s widow, the headmaster and three of the teachers were 
ie pm in outlook’. When he returned home at holiday time, he 
ound growing revolutionary feeling among the peasants, sparked off 
by some who had been sent back to their villages from Batum for 
taking part in a strike. By 1903, Ordzhonikidze was already an active 
revolutionary and represented the school group on the Tiflis student 
committee of the Social Democratic Party. He qualified as a Feldsher 
in the summer of 1905; and during the autumn he combined his pro- 
fession with gun-running for the Social Democrats. After a brief 
period in prison, he went abroad to Berlin; here he failed to get a 
scholarship to study electrical engineering because his village elder 
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back at home would not support him. He returned home to become 
Feldsher at an oilfield near Baku: here his job enabled him to play 
an active part in revolutionary agitation. After another period in jail 
and exile, he went twice to Iran in 1908-9 and took part in the re- 
volutionary movement there. From Iran he corresponded with Lenin, 
and joined him in Paris in 1910-11. Here he went to Lenin’s political 
school at Longjumeau, and was soon assigned to the important job of 
touring the principal towns of the Ukraine and the Caucasus to prepare 
for the Prague Bolshevik Conference. By this time his responsibilities 
were much greater than Kuibyshev’s: at the 1912 Conference he gave 
an organizational report and was elected to the Central Committee 
(see vol. I, pp. 3-32, 485-6). He returned to Russia, where he was 
arrested later in 1912, and spent the years up to 1917 in penal servitude 
and exile. While in prison, although he was in chains, he wrote verses 
and read widely. His wife’s evidence based on a prison notebook 
indicates that he was a more thorough reader than Dzerzhinski or 
Kuibyshev (thus he read 25 books on Russian history alone) and per- 
haps a more intelligent one (his notebook includes thoughtful com- 
ments on Russian Messianism and on Griboyedov). After the March 
revolution he played an active part in a Medical Congress in Yakutsk, 
demanding the equal representation of Feldshers and doctors on the 
local health committee, and arguing that medical staffs should not 
campaign for extra pay in view of the poverty of the country. He went 
to Petrograd in June 1917, and though he was not elected to the Central 
Committee at the Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik Party, he was one 
of the main contacts with Lenin while the latter was in hiding. 
During the Civil War, while Kuibyshev was active in his old stamp- 
ing grounds in Siberia and Kazakhstan, Ordzhonikidze returned to the 
Caucasus and the Ukraine where he had worked and organized before 
the Revolution. His very wide experience included being political 
head of the Southern Front and Commissar of the bank of the Ukraine 
(here he had his first experience as an economic administrator, deciding 
the claims of factories for money and organizing grain collections from 
a reluctant peasantry). During the Civil War he was already showing 
a skill in his toughness which Kuibyshev seems to have lacked— 
compare his handling of Ingush opponents at meetings (vol. I, pp. 46- 
50, 118) with Kuibyshev’s reported handling of Trotskyists in the late 
20s. After the Civil War was over he was put in charge of the Party 
in the Caucasus and spent nearly all his time there, while Kuibyshev 
moved to Moscow from Siberia and rose rapidly in the hierarchy. Like 
Kuibyshev he appeared early as a supporter of Stalin and played an 
active part in the growth of the Stalin cult: with Stalin and Dzerzhinski, 
he was strongly criticized by Lenin for his part in the Georgian affair 
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in 1922. In the end his talents and his old contacts with Stalin drew him 
to Moscow. In November 1926, he succeeded Kuibyshev in the key 
political post of head of the CCC and Rabkrin and got an unofficial 
seat in the Politburo; he was firm, though more tactful than Kuibyshev, 
in the struggle for a monolithic party against the Oppositions. He was 
a rougher man than Kuibyshev: Trotsky asserts that ‘the very ardent 
Ordzhonikidze preserved his predilection for physical arguments even 
when he became a prominent Soviet dignitary’.** But ‘Comrade 
Sergo’, as he was universally called even when the ‘iron commissar’ 
of heavy industry, was more popular and likeable than Kuibyshev and 
had intellectual and practical qualities which Kuibyshev lacked: he 
was a worthy successor to Dzerzhinski. 


In these essays we have given a few snapshots of some of the ‘newly 
activated’ Soviet citizens who rose to positions of eminence as Soviet 
economic controllers. They are based mainly on the recent biographies 
and collections of their writings, which, though useful, are biased in 
their selection and in some cases are badly edited and suffer from altera- 
tions (for example, the Kuibyshev volume tells us that the change-over 
from the economic to the calendar year was in 1932 instead of 1930; 
the Ordzhonikidze selection omits his speech on the purges of 5 February 
1937). I have extended my knowledge of these men by dipping a little 
into reports in the daily newspapers and other sources of their time; 
but much more could be done here. Very little indeed of their private 
correspondence and unpublished writings and reports is as yet available 
to the Western student, and I have not been able to talk about them 
with their contemporaries. The development of economic policy and 
institutions has in fact been studied only in very broad outline, especially 
for the period since 1926. I have therefore often been unaware of the 
extent to which the policy pronouncements and administrative measures 
were an echo of their contemporaries or a product of their machine, 
rather than individual contributions of the particular controller. The 
snapshots are blurred. 

I have been concerned with two stages in the Soviet industrialization 
process: its preparation in the 1920s, and its execution in the 1930s. 
In the 1920s, we have seen how each of these men, working at the level 
of top economic controller or policy-maker, tried to handle industrial- 
ization in the environment of NEP. Dzerzhinski supported industrializa- 
tion but tried to keep it within the bounds of NEP and the smychka; 
Strumilin and Krzhizhanovski each broke through important concepts 
which underlay NEP; Kuibyshev as head of industry in the late 1920s 
joined with the rest of the Stalin group in reaching the collectivization 
solution which destroyed the foundations of NEP and involved a break 
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with the bulk of the peasantry and with the leading engineers and 
economists of the NEP period. In the 1930s, we have seen how Ord- 
zhonikidze matured as an administrator within the framework of a 
planned economy and in part resumed in new circumstances the 
Dzerzhinski tradition. But we have not considered the part played by 
Trotskyist theorists and economic controllers in first thinking outside 
the NEP framework, or by Stalin in 1928 and 1929 as the central 
figure in the move to collectivization. Nor have we looked at the right- 
wing economists and advisers of the 1920s whose experience was made 
over and utilized by the Soviet leaders in the 1930s; or examined the 
work and thought of the other major figures in the Politburo in forming 
and consolidating the new system. Our snapshots are not a fully 
representative collection. 

R. W. Davis 
Birmingham 


1 In the first article in this series (Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 304 and n. 20 on p. 306) I accused 
Krzhizhanovski of an arithmetical fallacy about the prospects for world productivity. I was 
mistaken. I assumed he had in mind a case where the rest of the world was producing at the US 
level of output, but on re-reading the passage concerned (Krzhizhanovski, Soch. III pp. 115-16), 
I realize that he is only taking the case of a world with its present output but with the US level 
of productivity. This is a very unrealistic case, but the arithmetic of it is correct. 

2 Istoricheski arkhiv 1958 no. 4 pp. 84-121. 

3 See E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia vol. IV p. 303 n. 1; vol. VI p. 7. 

* XIII s’ezd VKP(b). Sten. otchet, 1924, pp. 276-7. This extract from his speech will also be 
found in Berezov, p. 239. 

5 Gruby is the word which Lenin used in his last letters to summarize Stalin’s unfavourable 
characteristics, and in relation to which Stalin later said: “Yes, I am crude (gruby), comrades, in 
relation to those who crudely and deceitfully subvert and split the party’ (23 October 1927, Soch. 
vol. 10 p. 175.) 

6 See E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia vol. V pp. 461-2. 

7 V. P. Dyachenko, Sovetskiye finansy v pervoi faze sovetskovo gosudarstva, 1947, p. 253, refers 
to a pamphlet edited by and with a preface by Kuibyshev, Podokhodny nalog. Po materialam 
obsledovaniya 1925 g. (Income tax; based on the materials of an investigation in 1925), 1925, 
embodying a study by Rabkrin in early 1925 which criticized the existing tax because it fell too 
heavily on some less well-off sections of the urban population. Larin had earlier criticized the 
income tax legislation of November 1923 on these and other grounds (at the Second Congress of 
Soviets, February 1924; 2 s’ezd sovetov SSSR. Sten. otchet, 1924, pp. 154-60). 

8 He planned for a 100-hour working week. Of this 19 hours was to be spent with Rabkrin, 
20 with the CCC, 4 with Sovnarkom, 8 with STO, 6 with the Politburo, 18 in reading news- 
papers, journals and official papers, 15 in various Commissions, and 10 on interviews and callers. 
He planned to have one day off a week, to sleep 5 hours a day, and to have no other relaxation 
except for 5 hours P.T. a week. See Berezov, p. 237. Compare a simpler timetable by Dzerzhinski: 
P. Sofinov, Stranitsy iz zhizni F. E. Dzerzhinskovo, 1956, p. 127. 

9 Thus there is little about his personal role in a recent study of Rabkrin in 1923-5 by S. N. 
Ikonnikov, Voprosy istorii 1960 no. 2 pp. 3-21. (I have made use of this study in the account of 
Rabkrin in the text.) 

10 e.g. 2 sessiya TsIK 3-evo sozyva, 12-25. iv. 1926, 1926, pp. 73-97, 356 ff. 

11 One impromptu verse made up in 1924 for a young lad he met in the street goes something 
like this (Berezov, p. 266): 

Warm greetings, my young journalist! 
Be bold and keen in the fight! 
Do as Lenin would insist; 
Remember the workers are right! 
Better poems by Kuibyshev will be found in Izbr. pp. 79-83. 
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12 Dr. Schlesinger says that he ‘would leave it an open question whether (Stalin) was merely 
being wise after the event’ when in 1930 he explained his failure to announce a future collectiviza- 
tion policy in 1926 and 1927 by a need to avoid the repercussions of such an announcement 
(Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 400). My assumption here is that this is not an open question; that there 
was a real movement in thought by Stalin and his supporters, and not the gradual revelation of a 
pre-arranged plan. 

13 SSSR: 4 s’ezd sovetov. Sten. otchet (18-26. 4. 27), 1927, p. 230. 

14 Istoricheski arkhiv 1958 no. 3 pp. 47-52 (speech at Lugansk loco works, 25 May 1927). 

15 Direktivy KPSS i sovetskoye pravitelstvo po khozyaistvennym voprosam, vol. I, 1957, pp. $78-83, 
$90-6; Ekonomicheskaya zhizn 25 April and 17 August 1926. 

16 Istoricheski arkhiv 1958 no. 3 p. 46 (notes on his disagreement with Rozmirovich, a leading 
member of Rabkrin and the CCC). 

17 4g s'ezd..., pp. 243, 245. 

18 2 sessiya TsIK 4-ovo sozyva. Sten. otchet (15. x-20. x. 1927) (1927) pp. 246, 249. 

19 Kuibyshev’s speech is in Istoricheski arkhiv 1958 no. 3 pp. $3-69; for Stalin’s statements of 
January 1928, first published in 1949, see Soch. vol. 11, pp. 1-9. 

20 The friendly relations between Stalin and Kuibyshev are indicated by a letter to Kuibyshev 
of 31 August 1928, published for the first time in Stalin, Soch. vol. 11 p. 220. After supporting 
some proposals by the American Colonel Cooper about the Dnepr dam against those of Acade- 
mician Vinter, Stalin goes on: 

How are things with you? I heard that Tomski intends to insult you (tebya). He’s a clever 
man and doesn’t always have clean hands. I think he’s wrong. I read your report or rational- 
ization. Excellent. What else does Tomski want of you? 
How are things with the Tsaritsyn (sic) tractor works and the tractor workshops in Peter 
(Leningrad)? Will it come out all right? 
All the best Stalin 

21 Torgovo-promyshlennaya gazeta 29 August 1926 (italics in original). 

22 Ibid. 26 and 28 August 1926. 

23 4 s'ezd..., p. 261. 

24 TPG 2 September 1927; Materialy k pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya promyshlennosti SSSR 
(1927-28—1931-32 gg.) pp. 1-2. 

25 See e.g. TPG 13 September and 2 November; the critic was a Russian correspondent of the 
émigré Sotsialisticheski vestnik, in 1928 no. 1. 

26 Paul Haensel in The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, 1930 (written in emigration). 

27 Discussion at VSNKh Presidium on Urals industrial development, 26 January 1930: 
Kuibyshev’s remarks are published in Istoricheski arkhiv 1958 no. 3 pp. 69-74. 

28 See footnote 14. 

29 See footnote 27. 

3% Trotsky claimed that Dzerzhinski ‘was not an organizer in the broad sense of the word. 
He would call his collaborators together and organize them around his personality, not according 
to his method.’ (Stalin, 1947, p. 349.) 

31 Berezov cites I. P. Bardin, Zhizn inzhenera (Life of an engineer), 1938, which I have not seen. 
Ordzhonikidze in August 1933 referred to Bardin as a ‘fine technician very much respected by us’ 
who came to the Kuzbass lacking the technique of public speaking, but had now learned it (II, 
P- 493). 

32 The Life of a chemist: memoirs of Vladimir N. Ipatieff, edited by Eudin, Fisher and Fisher, 
1946, p. 426. Ipatieff speaks in favourable terms of Krzhizhanovskiand Dzerzhinski: Krzhizhanov- 
ski was an ‘excellent’ administrator and a good speaker, Dzerzhinski was an excellent chairman; 
and both men worked well with the experts (pp. 307-8, 394-5, 425-6). 


33 His sister tells the following story, relating to a time when he was already in high office: 
He changed little, in spite of being so busy at his serious work. . . . 

We lived in a dacha near Moscow. Valerian, our sister Marusya, her husband and another 
guest went to the station to get the train to Moscow. 

Suddenly Valerian came back by himself, very agitated. He said that they all jumped on 
the train and left him behind. 

We were very annoyed of course. , 

A few minutes later in ran Marusya, her husband Dmitri behind her. Marusya flung 
herself on Valerian, accusing him of jumping off and pushing her, so that Dmitri had to 
jump off the train while it was going. 

They started to argue about who was responsible: Volya accused Marusya of shoving him 
out of the way; Marusya was angry and said Volya pushed her. 

A few minutes later the others rushed in. Someone had his arm bandaged: jumping out 
after Valerian, he nearly fell under the train. 

They quarrelled and argued and accused one another, and were very aggrieved. 
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We were baffled as we listened, we couldn’t make out who was to blame. 
Suddenly they all burst out laughing. It turned out they simply missed the train and made 
it all up. Of course it was Valerian that invented it all. (Elena Kuibysheva, pp. 77-78.) 

3 Perhaps I am being peevish here: the following interchange took place at TsIK in his report 
on the 1933 plan (Stati i rechi, V, p. 374): 

Am I going into too much detail, comrades; perhaps I should cut it down? (Voices: ‘It’s 
excellent—the more details the better.’) 

35 At the Bukharin trial in March 1938, he was said to have been murdered by the Rights and 
Trotskyists (see Report of Court Proceedings . . . 2-13 March 1938, 1938, evidence of Levin and 
Dikovski). His sister, basing herself on the trial evidence, recounts how his secretary Maksimov 
had been told by Enukidze and Yagoda not to call doctors if Kuibyshev was ill, or if he did, only 
Levin or Pletnev. Instead of forcing him to stay in his office, Maksimov let Kuibyshev go home 
on the day of his death, and when he arrived he lay down on a couch. The servant looked in ten 
minutes later, saw he was ill and phoned Maksimov. Ten minutes later he was dead; Levin 
did not arrive for an hour, and Kuibyshev was thus deprived of the first aid services available 
on the ground floor, where his brother lived. The present biography simply states: ‘In the flat 
there was only a servant. Valerian Vladimirovich asked her to look in in about ten minutes. When 
she returned, he was already dead.’ (Elena Kuibysheva, pp. 92-95; Berezov, p. 278.) 

36 ‘In Russia the engineers were on the whole drawn from the lower middle-class’, Kalin- 
nikov, former head of the Industrial Department (Promsektsiya) of Gosplan, said at the trial. 
Kalinnikov (b. 1874) was of the Strumilin-Krzhizhanovski generation. He was the son of a pedlar 
who married the daughter of a small landowner; he went to University and technical college, 
and then became a lecturer and eventually a Professor—he had been a sympathizer of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, the radical liberals. Ramzin (1887-1948), son of a village school-teacher, 
went to Moscow technical university and became an outstanding fuel expert—he had been a 
Social-Democrat with Menshevik inclinations. Others came from the families of peasants, a 
clerk and a small furrier; their typical career was to struggle their way. to technical college 
(usually the Moscow VTUZ), and then work in industry as engineers—two were sent to Britain 
by their firms for further training. (See the trial reports in Izvestiya 26 November 1930, et seq.; 
also the very incomplete report in English: Wreckers on Trial, 1931.) 

37 Their point of view was well put, I think, by Boris Brutzkus, who sympathized with them, 
in Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, 1935, pp. 233-4: 

They were undeniably hostile to the existing system, which was purely political in its 
tendencies. They could not possibly connive at such cruel measures as the raising of monstrous 
levies, the enforced collectivity, the ‘Dekulakization’ and others. They endeavoured to put 
a brake on these activities, relying for support on the Right Wing’s disaffection. But in the 
communist state every dissenting opinion is branded as sabotage and hunted down. 
Ordzhonikidze, before the witch-hunt of 1930 was in full cry, put the issue like this: 
There are undoubtedly among our experts a considerable number (I can’t say exactly what 
percentage—our statistics generally are in a fine mess in every department) of old bourgeois 
experts who work with us and help us honestly and unsparingly. But there are also quite 


w 
a 


a lot of all kinds of bastards. We won’t deceive ourselves, comrades: the bourgeois expert 
If 


manages to assimilate himself to our ideas only with great difficulty, and in rare cases. . . . 

you ask me about Groman, I will say without any hesitation: he is aman whoisincorruptible, 
but in tackling all our economic problems he will deal with them according to his lights. 
He doesn’t believe in any socialism, and perhaps he argues roughly like this: the Bolsheviks 
are building works and factories, that’s a good thing, we must help them in it. But when the 
Bolsheviks talk about building and completing the building of socialism, and things of that 
kind, then Groman thinks that is a fantasy, that we aren’t going to get any socialism and that 
the Bolsheviks must be gradually pushed step by step onto the democratic capitalist track. 
As I say, I think he’s an incorruptible man, but his ideology is the most dangerous and harmful 
to us. (Vol. II, pp. 176-7; speech to Moscow province party conference, 18 September 1929.) 

39 Resolution adopted 19 December, KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh . . ., 7th edn. pt. 1, 1953, p. 623; 
Ekonomicheskaya zhizn 22 December 1930. 

40 These included Pavlunovski and M. M. Kaganovich. For personnel changes in connection 
with Kuibyshev’s move to Gosplan and Ordzhonikidze’s to VSNKh, see Izvestiya 11, 14 and 16 
November 1930. For Molotov’s speech, see Izvestiya 6 and 12 February 1931. For Stalin’s speech, 
see Soch. vol. 13 pp. 29-42. ‘ 

‘1 For an interesting attempt to postulate ‘an ambivalence in Soviet thinking’ as the main cause 
of the existence of the khozraschet system, see David Granick, JPE, LXVII, no. 2, April 1959, pp. 
123-4. Granick’s treatment would need modification if it took into account the history of Ord- 
zhonikidze’s thinking and practice on khozraschet: his suggestion that khozraschet notions are 
attractive because they are consistent with planning concepts which do not recognize the existence 
of target planning or priorities is not very relevant to Ordzhonikidze. 
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42 David Granick, The Management of the industrial firm in the U.S.S.R., 1954, p. 48. This book 
gives some interesting material on Ordzhonikidze’s relationship with managers (see the index). 

43 Prikazy NKTP, 2 June 1934 and 4 December 1935: see Yu. I. Moshinski, Ekonomika i organ- 
izatsiya obrashcheniya sredstv proizvodstva vy SSSR, 1936 pp. 260-1. 

* Prikazy NKTP, 11 June 1933 (power station equipment), 16 October 1933, 16 and 20 
October 1934 (machinery in general). Khozyaistvenniye dogovory v tyazheloi promyshlennosti, 
sth edn., 1937 pp. 29-33; and references in Moshinski pp. 257-8. . 

5 See for example his regulations imposing fines for using fuel inefficiently (Dogovory . . . 
pp- 215-16), and his attempts to prevent bad debts (Arbitrazh v sovetskom khozyaistve, 1936 pp. 
335-6, especially NKTP prikaz of 2 January 1936). 

© Prikaz of NKTP, 29 July 1936: Dogovory . . . p. 176. 

‘7 Prikaz of NKTP, 20 August 1936; Arbitrazh .. . p. 301. 

48 Moshinski, pp. 147-52; and VSNKh prikaz of 9 September 1930, cited in Voprosy istorii 
1958 no. IO pp. 12-13. 

#9 First published in Istoricheski arkhiv 1956 no. 5 pp. 58-59. 

5° As distinct from the normal subordination to a trust or to a glavk of the Commissariat. For 
the figure of over a quarter, see Moshinski, p. 201. 

51 See for example his prikaz of 13 April 1935 in Arbitrazh . . . pp. 173-4: deliveries and work 
on orders by Ordzhonikidze and his deputies must start as soon as the order is received, and 
contracts be signed within three days—any delays to be reported to Ordzhonikidze by the Chief 
Arbitrator. 

52 See Alexander Baykov, The Development of the Soviet economic system, 1946 pp. 335-6 on the 
part played by Ordzhonikidze and Stalin in preparing for the campaign: Ordzhonikidze’s speech 
of 12 May 1935 referred to by Professor Baykov will be found in the present collection, vol. II, 
pp. 662-86. His important speech on the Stakhanov movement given to the party CC on 21 
December 1935 will be found in English in Soviet Union 1936 (1936), pp. 211-46. 

53 ‘Ordzhonikidze was always an opponent of Beria, which he told to Stalin. Instead of 
examining this affair and taking appropriate steps Stalin allowed the liquidation of Ordzhoni- 
kidze’s brother and brought Ordzhonikidze himself to such a state that he was forced to shoot 
himself. (Indignation in the hall.)’ (Khrushchev’s speech to the XX Congress on 25 February19s6— 
State Department version.) In the 1956 edition of her reminiscences, which almost excludes any 
reference to Stalin, Ordzhonikidze’s wife says that the ‘touching love between Sergo and Papuliya 
{his elder brother], which formed when they were children, remained till the very last days of 
their life, which was so tragically broken off in the very prime of their work’ (p. 134). The 
persecution of Ordzhonikidze’s family after his death had already been officially condemned in 
connection with the Beria affair in 1953 (see J. Miller in Soviet Studies vol. V pp. 399-400). At 
the time of Ordzhonikidze’s death, a medical announcement was published describing his long 
history of illness, and stating that ‘from the morning of 18 February Ordzhonikidze made ne 
complaint, but at 17.30 hours, suddenly, during his daily rest, he felt ill(plokho), and a few minutes 
later death from paralysis of the heart followed’ (Pravda 19 February 1937). 

5 L. Trotsky, Stalin, p. 118. 





SOCIAL LAW—I 


At the XXI Party Congress Khrushchev stated that in the present stage 
of Soviet development the maintenance of public order and the ob- 
servance of the rules of the socialist community were safeguarded by 
the parallel activities of the courts and of the social organizations.! By 
the reforms of 1958 the rights of the trade union committees have been 
extended so as to turn them, in fact, into the first instance in settling 
most disputes arising under labour law. We need not argue here about 
the prospect, developed by the XXI Party Congress, that the transfer 
of certain public functions from state organs to citizens’ associations 
marks the beginning of the transition from the socialist state to a com- 
munist community : in any case, such a transition would be an extremely 
prolonged process: the developments studied in this article illustrate 
a definite tendency, not only towards safeguarding the exclusive com- 
petence of the courts in deciding the more serious and more compli- 
cated cases but also towards arming them with some power to check the 
proper exercise of the law-dispensing functions of social organizations. 
It is possible to interpret the recent developments in Soviet law as no 
more than a supplement to the increased technicalization of the law 
serving a huge planned economy and to the stricter approach to the 
recidivist criminal (the need for which was re-emphasized when, in 
December 1958, the Basic Principles of Criminal Law were enacted). 
In such an interpretation, a strengthening of both the legal organs 
proper, concentrating on cases where their technicalities and the implied 
guarantees for individual rights are most required, and of ‘social justice’ 
concerned with the issues likely to arise in the course of the average 
citizen’s life, may be envisaged. Even in such an interpretation, the 
growth of a body of law, applicable not by a professional hierarchy 
operating according to technically well-elaborated rules but by elected 
bodies of laymen, operating on ordinary common sense and mainly 
interested in the circumstances of the individual case, is important—and 
not only for the USSR itself. 

Two major contributions to the study of this problem are being 
made by discussions on two draft enactments recently submitted to the 
public: on 23 and 24 October 1959 Izvestiya published a Draft all-Union 
Law ‘On increasing the role played by Society in the Struggle against 
violations of Soviet legality and of the Rules of Social Life’, with attached 
Draft Rules of the Social Courts, and of the Commissions for Treating 
Offences Committed by Minors (later references in this article to the 
‘Draft Law’ or the “Draft Rules’ refer to these documents).> Earlier, the 
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Commission for Legislative Proposals had submitted to public dis- 
cussion, as the second major step in the codification of Soviet Law, 
the Draft Basic Principles of Labour Law, which were published in the 
October and November issues of the legal periodicals. By its very 
nature, labour law, being a field of contact between social organizations 
and the professional judiciary, requires delimitation and harmonizin 
of their functions. We shall devote the second part of this study to the 
problems of social regulation raised by the re-codification of labour 
law: the present article deals with the transfer of ordinary judicial 
functions to social organizations, as envisaged by the Draft Law and the 
Draft Rules. These documents try to formalize a position which, as we 
shall see, had de facto developed already, at a time when the problems 
arising with the creation of the new institutions were only tentatively 
discussed in the legal periodicals. Subsequently the discussion was 
carried beyond the periodicals and specialist conferences and put before 
the public at large, with the evident intention of bringing the tentative 
practice into a system suitable for formal enactment.* 

Before dealing with the problems raised in the course of these dis- 
cussions, I wish briefly to characterize the present state of the codification 
of the conventional branches of law. The possible scope of a transfer of 
judicial functions to social organizations obviously depends on the 
content of the law to be applied: it is bound to be restricted if imprison- 
ment is regarded as the basic penalty, or if civil law is so complicated 
that no one without special legal training can safely apply it. 


The present state of the Codification of Soviet Law 

The progress made in codification work varies greatly from one 
Union Republic to another. Uzbekistan was the first Republic to 
enact its Criminal Code, in May 1959 (Kazakhstan followed two months 
later); its lawyers had submitted a draft Civil Code to the Presidium 
of the Republic’s Supreme Soviet as early as January 1957, i.e. before 
the February Session of the all-Union Supreme Soviet transferred to the 
Republics the competence of codification.> In early February 1959 
a Conference of the law institutes and law faculties of the Republic 
took place in Tashkent, shortly followed by a joint Conference of the 
lawyers of the Central Asian Republics on questions of Codification: 
the Uzbeks were able to submit draft Codes, not only on Criminal Law 
and Criminal Procedure (which would be adapted to the Basic Principles 
adopted two months later by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR) but 
also draft Codes of Civil Law, Civil Procedure, Family Law, Labour 
Law, Labour-Educational Law (regulating the prison régime and the 
rights and duties of convicts) and Land and Irrigation Law.® The draft 
Civil Code solves the question of Economic Law in a negative way, by 
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including in its framework the new institutions developed since 1922 
to regulate the relationships within the planned sector of the economy: 
in consequence it has 873 instead of the former 36s articles. 

The Uzbeks may have advanced in their codification work further 
than did some of the other Union Republics but it is certain that, by 
the time of the enactment of the Basic Principles on Criminal Law, all 
Republics had draft Criminal Codes, prepared on the basis of the draft 
Codes which the lawyers of the USSR had produced during the 
twenty years of Union competence for codification—i.e. in 1938, 
1947, 1948 and 1955’—without getting a single one of them enacted— 
and of the discussions which followed the return of the codification 
competence to the Union Republics: a large contribution to these 
discussions was made by reports of the Ministers of Justice of the leading 
Republics on their own draft Codes.® After the adoption of the Basic 
Principles in December 1958 it should have been possible quickly to 
amend the drafts in such ways as was required by the decision of con- 
troversial issues at the Union level, and to have them enacted. In fact, 
however, during the ten months which followed the enactment of the 
Kazakh Code up to the time this article went to press not a single further 
Code has been enacted; instead, the legal periodicals of the late summer 
of 1959? were full of contributions to a discussion of the draft Criminal 
Codes, partly by their authors, partly by members of the central law 
institutes who made their critical observations. The delay appears to 
have been caused by three groups of reasons. 

First, the majority of the draft Codes do not come up to the self- 
imposed standard of reducing the number of offences by transferring 
slighter ones to administrative or disciplinary punishment. In view of 
the abolition of analogy, it is obviously impossible to reduce the number 
of articles of the Criminal Codes. Many actions which are undoubtedly 
criminal according to the community’s sense of Justice! but hitherto 
were punishable only by the application of analogy (sometimes very 
artificial, and in ways different according to the local standards of the 
judiciary) to similar offences envisaged by the Code, now have to be 
defined explicitly lest they may pass unpunished (or, which is perhaps 
even more dangerous, lest analogy might return by some back door in 
order to avoid such an outcome). The opportunity, however, was used 
by the drafters of many codes to create new offences, including actions 
which, according to the critics’ opinion, should be left to the informal 
sanctions of public opinion, or punished merely by administrative 
action. Some draft Codes find punishable offences in any threat of 
violence against persons (the draft RSFSR Code even against property) 
or in violations of planning rules by unauthorized building (if the 
Armenian draft Code became law, one might be even imprisoned for 
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the unauthorized building of a shed). A Kirgiz might get up to five 
years for illicit distilling without intention to sell (for obvious reasons, 
illicit distilling for commercial purposes is regarded by all Soviet 
lawyers as a serious offence; according to an RSFSR enactment 
of 29 January 1960 it is punishable by imprisonment for up to three 
years).'* A Moldavian might be imprisoned for going through a form 
of marriage without having had his previous marriage dissolved 
(formal bigamy—as distinct from the polygamy surviving in the 
Muslim parts of the country—has always been regarded by Soviet 
opinion as a very minor offence, as undermining the proper function- 
ing of administration rather than anyone's rights). In general the drafters 
of the Moldavian code appear to have been fond of creating offences 
including, for example, the sale and use of machinery (in particular, 
motor cars) in bad repair, sale of houses without proper procedure, 
false confessions, incitement to false testimony in court, opening 
churches and production of implements of the religious cult without 
proper authority, and even violation of the established rules for Church 
services. A few years ago, the punishment of many of these offences 
would have been regarded by many Soviet lawyers as the most natural 
thing in the world: now, the above list has been compiled from the 
criticism to which the creators of offences were subject in the Soviet 

ress. 12 
‘ Secondly, the conflict between the tendency to make criminal sanc- 
tions, in particular against the recidivist criminal, more effective, and 
the continuing reaction against the severity of the law of the later 
Stalin period now finds direct expression in different approaches of the 
drafter of the various Codes to specific problems of punishment. The 
most important of these is the very definition of the ‘particularly 
dangerous recidivist’ since a person fitting this definition comes under 
sanctions much more serious than would arise from the mere existence 
of previous convictions. According to the practice applied since the 
adoption of the Basic Principles, he may get a fifteen-year sentence for 
any one of the crimes coming under the definition (treason, banditry, 
causing public disorders on a large scale, deliberate murder, intentional 
infliction of grave bodily injury, rape, robbery, large-scale mis- 
appropriation of public property) if he has at least one previous 
conviction for any one of these crimes, even if the latest crime for which 
he is convicted does not in itself justify so long a sentence. The sentence, 
or part of it, must be served in prison (tyurma) under conditions which 
are harder than those in the ordinary labour-educative colony; the 
eae dangerous recidivist’ is excluded from the benefit of con- 

tional discharge before having served his full term (articles 23 and 44 
of the Basic Principles). Some of the draft Codes fail to give so explicit 
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a definition (it is, however, contained in the draft RSFSR Code); at 
least one of these (Lithuania) also fails to mention the possibility of 
lengthening the sentence beyond the maximum term for the last- 
committed crime: in view of the gravity of the consequences the 
omissions are not likely to be accidental. A. M. Yakovlev insists on a 
clear definition providing the minimum requirement for the descrip- 
tion of a person as a ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’: moreover, such 
a description should not be adopted without thorough investigation of 
the personality of the criminal; it should be made explicit in the court 
sentence and hence be subject to appeal. Yakovlev suggests the omission 
of causing public disorders on a large scale, of ordinary murder (in 
particular if committed under emotional strain) and of robbery without 
aggravating circumstances from the list of qualified crimes but the 
inclusion of theft and ordinary robbery if committed for the third 
time. 

The recidivist criminal is not the person likely to benefit from a 
transfer of judicial competences to social organizations: more important 
for our study is the definition of some typical offences the ‘maximum’ 
cases of which are extremely grave while some cases found at the 
‘minimum’ end of the scale deserve human sympathy. To some 
extent it is an issue of legislative technique whether for a crime such as 
murder sentences from one month up to ten years, in the presence of 
aggravating circumstances up to fifteen years (or even capital punish- 
ment), are envisaged, as in the draft RSFSR Code, or whether a special 
category of murder is created, namely the murder of a child at, or 
immediately after birth, while the mother’s balance of mind is disturbed, 
as in the Uzbek Code and envisaged by the Georgians.!° Yet for the 
decision of whether a person should be actually sent to prison, or, in the 
presence of particular mitigating circumstances a more lenient treat- 
ment should be applied, it is not irrelevant whether the conviction 
occurred for a comparatively mild case of the most serious of crimes, or 
for a crime the very definition of which already implies exceptional 
mitigating circumstances. Nor is it irrelevant for the fate of a boy, with- 
out previous convictions, who forcibly has snatched a lady’s handbag 
whether such a case is defined as a property offence halfway between 
ordinary theft and robbery (as had been done before the law of 4 June 
1947, and is now envisaged by the Uzbek Code and by the draft Codes 
of the RSFSR and some other Republics),!° or whether his action is 
qualified as robbery, as done under the law and maintained, for 
example, in the Georgian draft Code. Different approaches to crime and 
to the function of the court are implied in the treatment of murder even 
under aggravating circumstances, on the one hand in the draft RSFSR 
Code which says nothing more precise than that a murderer should go 
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to prison (or, in the very worst cases, be shot)!” and, on the other side, 
in the Uzbek, Kazakh and Armenian Codes which envisage minimum 
sentences of ten years (not to speak of the drafters of the Moldavian and 
and of the Tadzhik Codes who leave the judge no choice other than 
between a fifteen-year sentence and the squad, a solution very close to 
the British one since fairly firm conventions as to the treatment of 
cases as ‘capital murder’ have been established in the USSR). Men- 
shagin rejects both extremes and would prefer minimum sentences of 
eight, or perhaps even five years, to be established: he does not, how- 
ever, straightforwardly face the fact that, at least in the case of a crime 
so diverse as murder, the higher the theoretical minimum sentence, the 
more frequent the judges’ resort to those articles of the Code which 
give him an extraordinary right of mitigation, i.e. the lower the actual 
authority of the Code. 

Lastly, the envisaged transfer of judicial functions to ‘social courts’ 
made itself felt during the drafting stage of the Criminal Codes with 
which we are at present concerned. The Kazakh Code and the draft 
RSFSR. Code envisage criminal responsibility for offences such as 
petty theft, infliction of slight bodily injury, slander, small-scale 
speculation, petty hooliganism, illicit distilling, etc., only if they are 
committed for a second time, after the application of social measures 
of education for the first offence. Correspondingly, the draft RSFSR 
Code of Criminal Procedure envisages the transfer of such offences 
to treatment by social courts, social organizations, or collectives of 
workers. (The Ukrainian draft envisages in similar cases administrative 
measures on the first occasion.) Article 49 of the Uzbek Code, which 
was adopted on 21 May, i.e. before the discussions reported below, says 
that ‘in extraordinary cases the court, on the demand of the social 
organizations, or the collectives of the fellow . . . workers, or fellow 
kolkhozniki of the person whohas committed an offence not constituting 
a major danger to society, may decide not to punish such a person but 
to transfer him to the guarantee (otdacha na poruki) of the sai cameaiion 
tion or collective, imposing upon them the obligation to re-educate and 
to reform the offender’.!® At that time, such approaches represented a 
novelty: the arguments involved may have contributed to the delay in 
the enactment of most of the Codes. 

Partly because of the disputes now to be discussed, the codification 
of Civil Law has obviously still some years to wait: since, however, we 
are here concerned with long-term prospects, we are interested in dis- 
cussions which concern the very scope of Civil Law and thereby also 
the extent of its suitability for application by laymen. 

These discussions concern one of the basic problems of Soviet law, 
and of socialist law in general: should civil law be restricted to the 
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regulation of the relationships entered by the individual citizens and by 
co-operative bodies, whose interests must be upheld against other legal 
persons with different interests, including the state, or should it com- 
prise the whole body of economic relationships concerning material 
claims, in particular those covered at least formally by contract relations 
(with exceptions such as family law and labour law which, in a socialist 
concept, require special regulation and were, indeed, codified as early 
as 1918)? The Civil Code of 1922 which is still in force (though many 
of its rulings have become obsolete with the transition to a planned 
economy) originally dealt only with relationships between individuals 
and individual enterprises: state enterprises were treated as legal persons 
not fundamentally different from Joint Stock Companies: such rules 
as applied particularly to them were concerned with their protection 
against the NEP-men’s competition. The law governing their inter- 
relationships grew, first, in the shape of notes to particular articles of the 
Code and, later with a few exceptions, by decrees completely outside 
its range such as the Sovnarkom decree of 19 December 1933, which 
prescribed for state enterprises the provisions to be included in their 
contracts, according to the instructions of the Chief Arbitrator of 
Sovnarkom.'? This complicated system of rules is applied by a special 
body of lawyers (the ‘juris-consults’ of the enterprises and the admini- 
strators of the Ministries) and enforced by State Arbitration, i.e. a 
system different from the ordinary courts: hence it appeared only 
natural to treat it also as a special branch of Law, Economic Law, to be 
taught at the universities and embodied in textbooks (since, at that time, 
Soviet legal theorists did not think highly of codification). In the then 
prevailing mood of regarding Civil Law as naturally bound to com- 
modity exchange, and bound to wither away with NEP, it appeared 
also natural to conclude that the material claims of the individual 
citizens, being a by-product of the nationalized economy, should be 
treated as some kind of annexe to the predominantly administrative 
regulation of the planned economy. On the ground of this shift of 
emphasis the whole concept of Economic Law was attacked by 
Vyshinski, in the terms of his witch hunt against all the ‘wrecking’ 
conceptions of the earlier generation of Soviet legal theorists. Not 
without demagogic overtones, Vyshinski emphasized the protection 
of the rights of the individual citizen allegedly implied in civil law; he 
further expressed a fear lest economic accountancy (khozraschet) in state 
enterprises might be harmed by an emphasis, in legal science, on plan 
targets and organization rather than on the fulfilment of the contracts 
prescribed by the plan. In the conditions of preparation for war, war 
itself and reconstruction this argument was unrealistic: this fact, how- 
ever, does not necessarily exclude its relevance in the long term. 
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When the XX Party Congress denounced Stalin’s and Vyshinski’s 
witch-hunting activities and their theoretical statements became subject 
to re-examination, the establishment of Economic Law as a special 
branch of Soviet law became a topical proposition. Its advocates now 
lay emphasis on the advisability of ert Civil Law in a scope suitable 
for the ordinary citizen who looks for information on issues of rent, 
damages or inheritance, and needs a Code not burdened with the highly 
complicated rules which govern the working of the planned economy :” 
in view of what we have learned (above, p. 58) about the size of the 
draft Uzbek Civil Code, there appears to be sense in the argument. 
This however does not necessarily imply its correctness: if Civil Law 
is codified in its broad conception, it will be necessary, but also pos- 
sible, to produce special handbooks on such sections of Civil Law as are 
relevant for the average public and for the members of the social 
courts; if, however, the latter should develop into a main branch of 
Soviet Justice, Civil Law proper would eventually have to be isolated 
from the broader body of rules which, in fact though not in name, 
would constitute Economic Law. The advocates of Economic Law 
deem that the very elimination of state economic relationships from 
the field of Civil Law would help the citizen to find his way through 
those parts of the law with which he is immediately concerned, en- 
courage civil lawyers to devote their attention to the development of 
institutions such as rent and hire-purchase, which are most important 
to the individual citizen but irrelevant for, or even prohibited to the 
management of state enterprises, and would end confusion between the 
treatment of the consumer’s purchases and that of supply contracts 
concluded between state enterprises in accordance with the state 

ae St 

. In May 1959 the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences convened 
a conference attended by theoretical as well as by practical lawyers, to 
discuss the issue :?2 the majority of the speakers at the conference as well 
as of the articles subsequently published in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i 
pravo* supported the separation of Economic from Civil Law. Amongst 
the prominent defenders of the latter’s traditional scope we find, how- 
ever, N. I. Bernshtein, one of the leading members of the Juridical 
Commission attached to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
Nearly all the practical jurists working at the enterprise, Sovnarkhoz 
and Republican level who attended the Conference stated that the 
present Civil Law treatment of the relationships between state enter- 
prises results in failure to tackle their specific problems in legal terms: 
the administrative and planning aspects of those relationships, being 
neglected by the leading lawyers, have to be tackled by economists 
without legal qualification. 
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Opposition to the recognition of Economic Law appears to be based 
upon a fear that it would provide an obstacle to the introduction of 
more marketing elements into the relationships within the socialized 
sector of the economy. Most of the examples given by N. I. Bernshtein 
in this connection (the transfer of the MTS to the collective farms and 
the new procurement system) concern relationships between state and 
collective farms, which in any case have to remain within the civil 
law sphere;** Bernshtein, however, appears to envisage a much wider [ 
scope for actually free market transactions even between state enter- [ 
prises as an increasing number of products cease to be in short supply. 
On the other hand, the system of Economic Law as suggested by | 
Tadevosyan would amount to a codification of Administrative Law 
with certain borrowings from civil law, modified so as to treat contracts 
as by-products of the plan and to stabilize the difference between State 
Arbitration and ordinary court procedure. It might be highly realistic 
but by regularizing the existing position it might constitute a brake | 
upon the further introduction of market elements into the system of 
planning. From the standpoint of isolating those elements of Soviet 
law which are far too technical and involved to allow for solution [ 
by the intelligent layman’s common sense, it would have its advantages. | 


Participation of Social Organizations in the Dispensation of Justice 


The title of this section of our study should not be taken too literally 
so as to concern merely the exercise of normal functions of Justice: 
another function of the new institution includes the application of non- 
judicial sanctions to misbehaviour which does not amount to an 
offence under Criminal Law. The greater elasticity of social organiza- 
tions allows for a closer appreciation of the merits of the individual 
case, including instances of misbehaviour which are omitted from the 
definitions of the law because its very requirement of strictness makes 
the construction of offences undesirable where the circumstances, and 
the moral merits, of the individual cases are fluid. An outstanding, and 
fairly early, manifestation of this trend are the ‘anti-parasite laws’ 
which were enacted in half the Soviet Republics (though covering 
only one-seventh of the total population of the USSR).” By the 
application of these laws, very serious penalties (though not constituting 
a criminal record) may be inflicted for a very loosely defined offence 
by decision of ad hoc social bodies which (apart from the preliminary / 
warning envisaged by the laws) by the very act of exiling the offender | 
deprive themselves of any possibility of exercising further educational © 
influence upon him. Such a law is clearly open to misuse: one instance | 
of such misuse was reported from Kirgizia in Izvestiya 24 February 
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1960. Two collective farmers (in no way parasites) were involved in 
a slightly heated argument with their chairman: the latter, supported 
by the chairman of the village Soviet, applied against them the anti- 
parasite law in the most brutal way (violating, besides, its rules about 
a quorum). The mistake was corrected only by the CC of the Kirgiz 
party organization, and the two returned to their homes—as Izvestiya’s 
correspondent observes, with a legitimate grievance against their fellow- 
villagers. He sees no remedy other than the pressure of public opinion— 
I am afraid that such pressure can hardly become effective unless it is 
backed by very serious sanctions, involving the destruction of the 
culprits’ careers. In order to keep the application of ‘anti-parasite’ 
laws in check, some organ of supervision—consisting not of judges 
but of newspaper-correspondents and party committees—is required; 
this organ, however, cannot be relied upon to work safely if, as 
apparently in the case in question, the misuser of the law can success- 
fully plead his earlier merits in extenuation. 

No problems of this kind are met in the application of Social 
Justice to morally reproachable, though non-criminal behaviour if the 
sanctions provided for are essentially moral in character, i.e. express 
disapproval by public opinion without immediately harming the 
supposed offender: in these circumstances, an error is corrected by the 
very refutation of the allegations on which it was based, provided that 
the refutation is immediately made known to the community within 
which the victim was innocently discredited. If the organ of Social 
Justice operates under some guarantees against bias, and if the accused 
has full opportunity to bring forward his evidence, the system is 
definitely preferable to less formal ways in which moral sanctions might 
be imposed by rumours, youth groups operating upon denunciations, 
the local press, etc. Article 4.1 of the draft law On Increasing the Role 
played by Society in the Struggle against Violations of Soviet Legality 
(in the further course of this article described as the “Draft Law’) 
mentions, alongside the long-standing occupation of the Comradeship 
Courts with violations of labour discipline, their duty to deal with 
‘violations of the rules of socialist community life’. The instances of 
such violations enumerated in art. 6 of the Draft Rules of the Comrade- 
ship Courts (further referred to as the ‘Draft Rules’) include ‘refusal to 
perform any socially useful labour and following a parasitic way of life’ 
as well as failure to care for the education of one’s children, or to support | 
old parents. According to art. 7 of the Draft Rules all complaints 
about working persons come before the Comradeship Courts at their 
place of employment; hence moral pressure at the place where they 
are most sensitive may back the demands of the law concerning family 
obligations, and may supplement them where they are insufficient. In 
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an issue such as support of children born out of wedlock (who, accord- 
ing to still valid law, have no claim against their fathers) pressure 
brought to bear by Comradeship Courts may strengthen the tendency 
for ‘voluntary’ payments being undertaken in cases the moral merits of 
which are clear (so far as army officers, for example, are concerned, such 
pressure is already operating). By the very nature of things, however, 
complaints about ‘leading a parasitic way of life’, or conflicts between 


neighbours, are bound to concern the Comradeship Courts of housing | 
communities and collective farms; at least as regards the former it is | 


doubtful to what extent moral pressure is likely to be effective. True, 
the Comradeship Court ofa housing community can raise in the People’s 
Court the demand for the expulsion of a culprit from his flat on the 
ground of his having made common life with his neighbours impossible 
(any neighbour can do it already, but the Comradeship Court may do 
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it with more authority) but such a request has to be treated according to | 


existing housing law and is unlikely to be granted except in the case of 
habitual drunkards, or persons repeatedly involved in brawls with 
their neighbours. Yet even a mere admonition to the ‘parasite’, perhaps 
coupled with a fine for ‘petty speculation’, may be noticed by the 
police who will have an eye on further offences of speculation: such 
offences, even if petty in isolation, if professionally continued for a period 
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constitute the crime of speculation for which the court may impose long | 


prison sentences. Such treatment of the ‘parasite’ may dispose of the | 


more serious of the arguments which I heard forwarded in favour of the 
‘anti-parasite laws’ without being open to the very serious juridical 
objections invited by those laws and to discredit by misuse of local power. 

Even more straightforward is the transfer to the Comradeship 
Courts of the treatment of minor offences such as petty theft of public 
property, small-scale poaching, petty speculation, petty hooliganism, 
infliction of verbal or physical injuries, illicit vodka distilling for one’s 
own consumption, if such offences have been committed for the first 
time (art 4.2 of the Draft Law); in the discussion it has been suggested 
that they should also deal with petty thefts of private property, if 


committed amongst workmates or neighbours; the President of the | 
Supreme Court of the USSR went to the length of suggesting the | 


transfer to the Comradeship Courts of jurisdiction over all offences 
which are prosecuted only on the demand of the injured person (in 
1958 such offences constituted 31.3 per cent. of all the cases coming 
before the People’s Courts).”” A far-reaching transfer of jurisdiction on 
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minor offences has already taken place during the second half of 1959: | 


together with the greater regard for the personality of the offender 
advised by the June Session of the Supreme Court, these transfers have 
already resulted in a considerable relief of the ordinary courts%— 
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presumably also in the application of social sanctions against a large 
number of offences which passed unpunished as long as those who 
noticed them had no choice other than either to let them pass unnoticed, 
or to blot the record of an otherwise worthy citizen. 

The equality of all citizens before the law may be secured by integra- 
tion of the Comradeship Court Procedure in the Criminal Code as the 
normal treatment for certain first offences, accompanied by a repeal of 
those laws which envisage criminal sanctions for first offenders,” 

thaps in combination with the establishment of combined District 
Comradeship Courts for workers employed in small shops, or inhabi- 
tants of houses not organized in a block of flats, so that all committers of 
first offences of certain types get the benefit of treatment in the Com- 
radeship Court. The drafters of the Rules (art. 3) had obvious reasons 
for restricting the new institution to groups of at least 50 members: 
it is difficult to see how the moral sanctions by which it becomes 
effective can operate in dwarf units, or in artificial larger units the mem- 
bers of which hardly know each other. Such implications may have 
been in the mind of at least one of the speakers at a discussion 
conference*” who found the 100 rubles maximum fine envisaged by art. 
15.5 of the Draft Rules insufficient; other speakers suggested the 
complete omission of fines from the competence of the Comrade- 
ship Courts, which should operate by their moral influence. 

After enumerating (in paragraph 2) the offences which, if committed 
for the first time, are obligatorily transferred to the Comradeship 
Courts, art. 4 of the Draft Law envisages the transfer to those courts 
of offences (presumably, other than those enumerated) “which represent 
no major danger to society and which have been committed for the 
first time’. This amounts to an extension of the principle (art. 7.2 of the 
Basic Principles of Criminal Law) that an action or failure to act, even 
though formally fitting one of the definitions of the Criminal Code, 
should not be regarded as an offence if, because of its small importance, 
it presents no danger to society: as B. S. Utevski*! has pointed out, a 
new category of actions is thereby defined representing some, though 
not a major, danger to society. According to art. 4.3 of the Draft Law, 
such cases may be transferred by the court, the procurator, the investiga- 
tor, or the police? to the Comradeship Courts (which have a simplified 
yet still formalized procedure, and may acquit the defendant); accord- 
ing to art. 5, prosecutions for offences not representing a major danger 
to society (but apparently exceeding the jurisdiction of the Comrade- 
ship Courts as established in art. 4) may be stopped if the culprit repents 
his deed (so that the question of guilt no longer arises) and if the group 
to which he belongs demands his transfer to its warranty for his re- 
education and reform (otdacha na poruki). 
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The Comradeship Courts dispose of sanctions morally at least as 
effective as a fine yet less severe than those envisaged by criminal law, 
and not burdening a citizen of otherwise good character with a criminal 
record: transfer of minor cases to their jurisdiction may be regarded as 
a mere modification of the operation of Justice. In the application of 
otdacha na poruki under article 5 of the Draft Law, however, the 
principle of the formal equality of all the citizens before the Law is 
affected in that similar actions equally covered by definite articles of the 
Criminal Code result in sanctions very different in character, for reasons 
affecting the circumstances, not of the action committed but of the 
offender. As Utevski has pointed out, such an approach represents a 
break with the purely objective definition of crime current since the 
Vyshinski period of Soviet jurisprudence yet implies a return to pre- 
1932standards: in his opinion, theassessment of the offender’s personality 
may itself be made objective by the assumption that the presence of 
certain negative characteristics such as repetition of the offence, a 
parasitic way of life, an unfavourable report from his place of work, 
necessitates the application of court sanctions against an offender, who, 
in the absence of such unfavourable circumstances, might be treated by 
less formal means of social education. Such an interpretation, however, 
by-passes the question of whether the report given by the social 
organizations operating at the offender’s working place can be regarded 
as objective up to the standards required by the law and, a fortiori, 
whether the presence or absence of a group capable of giving the 
warranty at the offender’s working place can be regarded as a character- 
istic inherent in his person. 

The conditions in which criminal sanctions may be replaced by social 
ones are described by the Draft Law in fairly broad terms. According to 
art. 4.3, transfer of a case to the Comradeship Court presupposes that 
the offence has been committed for the first time; art. 7 excludes from 
the benefit of otdacha na poruki persons who have already committed 
an offence, other than by negligence, within the period required for the 
erasure of a conviction from the records (one year for the slightest 
penalties, three years from the day of discharge for prison sentences 
below three years, five years for prison sentences from three to six 
years), and the committers of ‘grave crimes’. Minkovski** finds this 
definition vague and wishes those crimes to be defined by illustrative 
examples: at present, he says, some procurators, investigators and police 
officials transfer to social warranty persons who are accused of robbery, 
rape and similar crimes (he states that they do so ‘in their chase for 
favourable statistics—this remark shows that leniency is now encour- 
aged from above). It is difficult to say whether Minkovski’s cases were 
properly defined by the prosecution: the ‘robbery’ may easily have 
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been a slightly rude theft of a handbag, the ‘rape’ a bad case of indecent 
behaviour; some procurators may have preferred, rather than to face 
the court with the alternative of a Draconic sentence or an acquittal 
in a borderline case, to let the offender be treated by his group which, 
in such a case, would surely make stringent demands as regards his 
future behaviour. But the evidence at our disposal includes, indeed, 
demands for conditional sentence and otdacha na poruki in cases of rape 
(one of them committed under very bad circumstances), and some of 
embezzlers of public property (in one case amounting to 160,000, in 
another to 320,000 rubles; in each case the embezzlers had shortly 
before served sentences for large-scale misappropriation of public 
property ; the second offender found a collective farm which, apparently 
being short of labour, petitioned to the Supreme Court of the RSFSR 
for his transfer to it for re-education): in all these cases, the demands 
were rejected by the trial court.** The standards of the Supreme Court 
of the RSFSR are illustrated by the habit of Soviet legal publications 
of discussing court practice by citing cases in which a measure has been 
correctly applied together with those where it has been applied in an 
unjustifiable manner. Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1960 no. 1 thus gives two 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR: in the first case, con- 
cerning a large-scale theft of spirit (valued at 4,294 rubles) the Supreme 
Court, overruling the appeal court, restored the sentence of mere 
compulsory labour at the place of employment which had been passed 
by the trial court on the petition of the defendant’s fellow-workers; 
in the second case it overruled a conditional sentence (combined with 
otdacha na poruki) for intentional murder, which had been passed by 
the trial court in view of prolonged provocation by the victim; the 
Supreme Court regarded so lenient a treatment of so grave an offence 
as inadmissible (besides, it came out that the murderer’s fellow-workers 
had petitioned, not for a conditional but only for a lenient sentence). 
Instances of serious crime like those just quoted come, of course, 
not under the heading of dropping a prosecution under otdacha na 
poruki but under that of passing conditional sentence on the demand, 
and under the warranty, of the collective: they cannot be settled except 
by court-decision, subject to the normal procedure of appeal, in- 
cluding appeal by the prosecution. The occurrence of such cases is, 
however, used as an argument by those who wish to restrict otdacha 
na poruki to the least serious offences, of the type enumerated as coming 
under the jurisdiction of Comradeship Courts: in this connection, 
restriction of its applicability to offences threatened with maximum 
sentences of three, one or even half a year has been suggested at the 
various discussion conferences. Such restrictions would exclude, for 
example, all serious traffic offences and any brawl in which more than 
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quite slight injuries were inflicted as well as all thefts except quite petty 
ones. L. G. Karateyev** complains of the application of otdacha na 
poruki without the consent of the injured person in cases of infliction 
of bodily injury: he wishes, in such cases, to make that consent obliga- 
tory. Arsenev and Vittenberg*® would like to exclude cases involvin 
aggravating circumstances envisaged by the Criminal Code. But the 
Soviet Criminal Code, like those of other lands, includes amongst the 
aggravating circumstances not only characteristics concerning the 
offender and his relation to his deed, but also aspects of the harmful 
effect which in no way are associated with his intentions: the two authors 
mention, as an instance of allegedly erroneous otdacha na poruki, the 
case of a motor-cyclist whose careless driving resulted in serious injuries 
to two persons (the authors give the injuries in detail, evidently writing 
on the assumption that the treatment of an offence committed b 
negligence should depend on the number of bones broken). There is 
no reasonable ground for either criticism unless a retaliatory conception 
of punishment is maintained (the private interests of an injured person 
are safeguarded by art. 6 of the draft law: since the culprit cannot be 
transferred to the warranty of his collective without recognition of his 
guilt, the recoupment of material damages should be even easier and 
quicker than in the otherwise unavoidable combination of a civil law 
suit with the criminal prosecution). Since otdacha na poruki presupposes 
an educational conception of punishment, and attention to the person 
of the offender rather than to accidental circumstances, such as whether 
a drunken brawl ends in bodily injuries, or whether the person run over 
by a careless motorist can walk on or has to spend some weeks in 
hospital, it would indeed be astonishing if the upholders of the opposite 
concept of punishment failed to fight some rearguard battles. I have 
in the course of my reading come across no instance of otdacha na 
poruki actually carried out which a sensible Western judge would not 
prefer to handle without prison sentences, or regret his inability to do so 
if the laws binding him were too strict. In any case it is an issue of apply- 
ing leniency in cases where the issue of guilt is already decided. Min- 
kovski?’ as well as K. P. Gorshenin, Director of the all-Union Institute 
of Juridical Sciences*® have referred to the inadvisability of binding 
the courts and the bodies operating as organs of public opinion by 
excessively strict regulations. 

Yet precisely if this principle is accepted, fairly complicated issues 
arise from a transfer of civil law suits to the competence of the Com- 
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radeship Courts. The drafts envisage such a transfer up to the amount | 
of 500 rubles (this is also the maximum amount of damages to be im- | 


posed by these courts in connection with reprimanding the offender's 
misbehaviour); if the parties agree, disputes up to a value of 1,000 rubles 
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and also disputes about the division of peasant households (dvory) can be 
decided by the Comradeship Courts. At a discussion meeting held at 
the Moscow City Court, some People’s Judges even suggested the 
extension of their competence to the division, or fusion (apparently in 
connection with matrimonial changes) of personal accounts, change of 
flats within one municipal house administration, etc.: Borodin*? regards 
such suggestions as clearly exceeding the capacity of a semi-formal body, 
the more since in housing issues not only the interests of the parties butalso 
those of the state as owner of the housing accommodation are involved. 
The drafters of the Rules (art. 17), however, do not leave the party 
dissatisfied with a decision of the Comradeship Court in material 
issues (or convicted to pay a fine) without remedy: if he refuses to 
pay, the Chairman of the court must apply to the (ordinary) People’s 
Judge for a payment order, which will be granted only if the Judge has 
investigated the records of the case and convinced himself of the 
propriety of the decision. If he comes to the conclusion that the 
decision of the Comradeship Court was illegal, he refuses to issue the 
order (stating his reasons for so doing) and invites the trade union com- 
mittee or Soviet Executive Committee which supervises the Comrade- 
ship Court to cause it to reconsider its sentence. The loss of authority 
involved by such a process of revision may serve as a useful warning to 
the Comradeship Court against excessive self-assertion. But how about 
the claimant? According to article 6 of the Draft Law, the transfer of 
a case to the Comradeship Court, or his discharge from criininal 
responsibility under the warranty of the collective, does not relieve the 
culprit from his obligation to refund the damage caused in the ways 
provided for by the law. If the damages assessed exceed 500 rubles there 
will be an ordinary civil lawsuit—not a very complicated one since 
strong resistance on the culprit’s part may cause his collective to re- 
consider whether he was not treated too mildly. But how if no offence 
whatever was committed, say, if the issue concerns the repayment of 
a debt originally granted in kind, and a difference arises between what 
an ordinary court might have had to grant and what the Comradeship 
Court deems equitable? As soon as material issues are touched, an 
excess of informality, or of mere considerations of equity, may harm 
the authority of the new institution—and that of the party which 
established it. The not ill-founded suggestion has been made that the 
Draft Rules should be so amended as to grant, not only to the offender 
but to all the interested parties the right of naming witnesses to be 
invited and to demand the retirement of court members who may be 
supposed to be biased.‘ 
organization and procedure envisaged for the Comradeship 
Courts represents a compromise between the interest in quick reaction, 
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and in operating the institution as an instrument of the social organiza- 
tions on the one, and that in assuring a certain minimum standard of 
judicial guarantees on the other hand. They are to be established in 
factories, institutions, universities and institutions of specialist education, 
if a general meeting of the collective so desires, as “a as in the villages, 
collective farms, co-operative organizations, housing estates and street 
committees by decision of a general meeting, with the consent of the 
local Soviet Executive Committee. A minimum strength of 50 members 
of the collective, but no definite quorum of those present at the meeting 
establishing the Court is required. Elections are by open vote and for 
a period of two years; annual reports to the electors are required. These 
rules do not reflect an expectation of strong public interest in the in- 
stitution yet in the course of the discussion a reduction of the election 
period to the one-year term current with other social organizations has 
been suggested.*! The court’s attention may be drawn to issues by 
complaints from social organizations (including, of course, the trade 
unions), management, the local Soviet Executive Committees and 
their permanent committees, the courts, procurators and militia as well 
as by individual citizens: the adequate use of all these opportunities 
appears essential for the proper use of the institution. At the discussion 
meeting of the Kiev District of Moscow*? the Chairman of the Com- 
radeship Court of one of the major factories complained of the habit 
of managements of transferring violations of public order and of the 
rules of community life to the jurisdiction of the Comradeship Courts 
only if they were committed by manual workers while they dealt with 
the same offences when committed by white-collared workers by 
administrative reprimand: naturally enough, this practice provokes the 
workers’ indignation. Under the new Rules, however, this indignation 
should be directed against the trade union committee’s failure to raise 
the issue and the Comradeship Court’s failure to tackle it: the complaint 
apparently refers to the hitherto existing system of Comradeship 
Courts solely concerned with internal factory discipline. 

Cases brought before the court should be dealt with, if possible, 
within ten days after their submission, if necessary after a preliminary 
investigation of the facts by members of the court. The defendant has 
a right to be informed in time about the results of the investigation and 
the evidence collected; he may demand the collection of further 
evidence and himself call witnesses. Meetings are public; together with 
the Chairman (or his Deputy) two court members named by him from 
amongst the judges elected by the collective participate; every member 
of the public may ask questions and participate in the discussion. 
Decisions are taken by majority vote of the judges. Art. 12 of the Draft 
states that ‘if necessary’ a protocol of the proceedings should be taken; 
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some participants in the discussion** would prefer to make this obliga- 
tory, so as to secure the operation of the checks on Comradeship Court 
activities provided for by the law. According to art. 14 of the Draft, 
court members, when deciding cases, must be guided “by the conscious- 
ness of their public duty, starting from the existing legislation and from 
the tasks imposed upon them by the present Statute’: Yu. A. Sokolov 
suggests, in the interest of socialist legality, that this slightly vague 
formula should be replaced by the statement that they must be guided 
‘by Soviet legislation and by their socialist consciousness of Justice’ 
(as the ordinary judges are) and that the procurator should supervise 
the legality of their decisions and, if necessary, enter a protest. 

The powers of the Comradeship Court are fairly extensive: unless 
it is satisfied that the mere public discussion of the issue achieves the 
desired educational effect, it can ask the culprit to express in public his 
regret; it can issue cautions and reprimands in varying degrees, impose 
fines of up to 100 rubles, suggest to management the culprit’s transfer 
to a lower-paid job for a period up to three months, or even his dis- 
missal; it may raise before the People’s Court the question of expulsion 
of the offender from his lodging on the grounds that his behaviour 
makes common life impossible, or of his misappropriation of some of 
the belongings of the house, or his malicious failure to pay the rent. All 
these reasons for ejection are already established in housing law, and 
must be checked in the People’s Court: in these cases, the Comradeship 
Court makes no other contribution than to collect part of the evidence 
on which the ordinary court may operate. The People’s Court also 
checks the legality of the disciplinary sanctions which the Comrade- 
ship Court may ask to take; in particular in cases of dismissal on the 
request of that court (which the trade union committee is likely to 
back) the dismissed employee may resort to the ordinary court, which 
will reinstate him if none of the grounds for dismissal envisaged by the 
Labour Code is present.*5 

Such checks are necessary since evidence for a disregard of existing 
labour legislation by Comradeship Courts is already available. A case 
reported by Izvestiya (31 January 1960) illustrates the possibility that the 
institution may be abused by managers who wish to get rid of trouble- 
some critics; they may let the Comradeship Court describe a critical 
letter as “calumniation’, to be punished by dismissal. Izvestiya was the 
more interested in the case since the letter in question had been addressed 
to itself; absence of a critical approach to the institution, however, is 
revealed, on the one hand by emphasis on the fact that the miscarriage 
of comradely Justice was associated with a breach of the rules, on the 
other, by finding a shortcoming in the innocent victim’s refusal to 
address that court, and his insistence on a hearing of the case before the 
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ordinary court. There is no reason to doubt the occurrence of similar 
cases, not always reported by an interested newspaper; the very 
possibility speaks against S. Borodin’s view that a Comradeship 
Courts, being social organizations, must not be supervised by state 
organs such as the People’s Courts (nor, it may be supposed, by the 
procuracy, as suggested by Sokolov). Borodin agrees with the ruling 
of the Draft (article 19) that the supervision of the Comradeship 
Courts established in enterprises and institutions falls within the 
competence of the trade union committees, that of those connected 
with other groups with the competence of the Soviet Executive 
Committees; he anticipates the obvious objection that the latter are 
the basic State organs with the—not very convincing—observation 
that they are closely associated with social organizations. Minkovski*” 
even makes a point of the rule stated in art. 16, according to which the 
decision of the Comradeship Court ‘is final and not subject to appeal’: 
since that very article embodies the right of the supervisory bodies to 
invite the court to submit the issue to a second consideration it amounts, 
in fact, to no more than the establishment of a hierarchy of ‘social 
organizations’ (including the Soviet Executive Committees, i.e. the 
basic units of administration) autonomous in relation to the ordinary 
courts: the latter’s powers are restricted to checks upon mistakes 
committed by Comradeship Courts in civil law disputes and in matters 
of damages, in housing issués and in labour law. Those competences 
of the Comradeship Courts which are not subject to judicial checks 
hardly amount to more than an expression of social disapproval; still, 
possibilities of misuse against troublesome critics, or in a matrimonial 
crisis of one of the members of the collective, are obvious enough. 


Interpretations and Applications 

Transfer of a case to the collective’s warranty without passing a 
sentence goes beyond the scope of the Basic Principles of Criminal 
Law which (art. 38.5) provide for such warranty only in connection 
with the passing of a conditional sentence. Its introduction in Soviet 
juridical practice, after Khrushchev’s speech at the Writers’ Congress, 
caused heated controversies concerning its interpretation. Was it a 
new, though lenient penalty, against which the defendant, if he felt 
himself completely innocent, was allowed to appeal as he might 
against any other conviction?** In accordance with a practice already 
established, art. 5 of the Draft Law answers these questions by describing 
the transfer as a stopping of criminal procedure requiring, apart from 
the collective’s demand, the culprit’s repentance as a condition for its 
application; if otdacha na poruki has been demanded by the fellows of 
a supposed offender who regards himself as innocent and insists on a 
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court decision, the prosecution must not be dropped—except, of course, 
on the ground of failure to prove his guilt. Art. 5 also rules that a 
request for otdacha na poruki must be passed by a general meeting of the 
social organization or the works collective: there is already occasional 
evidence of unfounded requests put forward by committees or mana- 
gerial bodies;*° black-coated workers being on good terms with their 
seniors would be more likely than others to profit from otdacha na 
poruki granted on such terms. 

While making it clear that otdacha na poruki is no penalty but a 
means to avoid the necessity of imposing one, the drafters of the law 
assimilated the measure closely to a conditional sentence: according to 
art. 8 the social organization or collective establishes a supervision of 
the behaviour of the person taken under its warranty and organizes 
the necessary educational measures. If during a year his reform has been 
proven ‘by exemplary behaviour and honest work’ the court or pro- 
curator is to be informed (presumably so as finally to drop the file). If 
the offender “does not submit himself to the norms of the socialist 
community and has not been influenced by the educational measures’, 
the organization which has undertaken the warranty drops it and in- 
forms the procurator or court so that they may decide upon a resump- 
tion of the criminal proceedings. The person whose prosecution has 
been temporarily dropped in view of the collective’s warranty may be 
even more restricted than the recipient of a conditional sentence under 
art. 38 of the Basic Principles: such a sentence remains suspended unless, 
during the term of probation another offence similar, or at least equal 
in seriousness to, the offence for which it was imposed is committed. 
Arsenev and Vittenberg™ object to the suggested wording of art. 8 
as confusing the distinction between otdacha na poruki and a conditional 
sentence: in their opinion, a sufficient warning against repeated offences 
would already be available if the Criminal Codes of the Union Re- 
publics would enumerate, amongst the circumstances aggravating the 
second offence, not only former convictions but also former transfers 
to the warranty of social organizations, provided that the first offence 
was committed within the legal terms of prescription. On the other 
side, the restriction of the right of a person taken under warranty to 
change his place of employment has been suggested, or at least that 
guarantees should be established for the application of the envisaged 
measures of supervision and education at the new place of employment 
so that the provisions of article 8 may become operative.*! Good 
collectives may use the handle offered by such regulations as a means to 
open for the former stilyaga more promising prospects and a success- 
ful career; even the average collective’s self-assertion may require a 


record of as many as possible “bad boys’ who have made good. Still, 
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there remains the danger that a measure introduced in order to spare 
as many citizens as possible the application of the strict sanctions of the 
law may strengthen the less formal, but perhaps more cruel, sanctions 
which an unfriendly environment can impose. 

Since otdacha na poruki may cover a range of very different pheno- 
mena, it would be most important to establish in which cases it is 
mainly applied. Court statistics permit only limited conclusions since, 
at present, the institution is formally available only as a basis for con- 
ditional sentence under art. 38.5 of the Basic Principles: the dropping 
of prosecutions before sentence proceeds de facto in the various pre-trial 
stages of the investigation. A survey on the application of art. 38, 
published in Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1960 no. 2 shows that the courts of the 
RSFSR satisfied about 83 per cent. of the demands of collectives and 
social organizations for conditional sentence under transfer to their 
warranty: 41 per cent. of the granted petitions concerned convictions 
for hooliganism, 22 per cent. convictions for theft of public, 11 per cent. 
for theft of private property; 4 per cent. of the transfers were concerned 
with officials’ offences. Ponedelkov, writing about the practice of the 
courts of Perm Province,” states that about 40 per cent. of the conditional 
sentences are passed in cases of hooliganism, 20 per cent. in cases of 
theft of private property; the same impression is also created from the 
‘positive examples’ given in the numerous press-reports about otdacha 
na poruki without trial (i.e. the procedure envisaged in art. 5 of the Draft 
Law): if the Draft becomes law, most of these cases would automatically 
come before the Comradeship Courts. Occasional application to more 
serious cases is, however, indicated by a mention of the agencies of the 
Committee for State Security (KGB) amongst the bodies which 
regularly apply otdacha na poruki.>4 

It is obvious that a certain percentage of the petitions of collectives 
for otdacha na poruki are bound to be rejected: this percentage is bound 
to increase if, as asserted by two critics, in the course of every prosecu- 
tion, as a matter of routine, enquiries are made about the collective’s 
readiness to assume the warranty for the offeader: in such an event, 
refusal to assume the warranty would amount to the recommendation 
of a severe sentence while many submitted petitions need hardly be 
intended as more than pleas for leniency. From this standpoint, 
Belyavski's® illustrations of bad cases in which the warranty was 
assumed, not in consequence of shrewd manoeuvres by interested 
management but because of real, though mistaken, conviction of the 
offender's collective need not be taken too literally: I do not think that 
a collective would cover a genuine case of rape if the law offered 
sufficient scope for judicial discretion. More serious is his example of 
the collective of a furniture works which on the intervention of the 
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Provincial administration of local industry and of the representatives 
of all the social organizations (apparently even including the party 
group) after a lively discussion intervened in favour of its supply 
manager, a man with three previous convictions, because his mis- 
appropriations were explained as blat® necessary for the work’s 
regular functioning: if there are more cases of that kind, it is obvious 
that the new institution is not yet applicable to cases where the interests 
of a works or trade with low priority, and those of the state in strict 
maintenance of its legal order may conflict. In noticing such cases we 
should, however, keep in mind that the collective’s warranty is now 
requested, and apparently applied in a reasonable way, in cases of small 
theft of public property in factory and kolkhoz: a few years ago this 
would have been clearly impossible without turning an educational 
measure into a farce. There can be no re-education if those who under- 
take it themselves regard the offender’s behaviour as fully excusable, 
and perhaps practise it themselves: the government would not introduce 
a measure such as otdacha na poruki were it not firmly convinced that 
the former severity of penal repression can be dispensed with precisely 
because the moral sanctions have become effective. 

There is however, one field in which the very enlivening of the social 
organizations has led to incidents in which too much consideration for 
their wishes on the part of the courts may appear undesirable. In the 
course of the activities of the voluntary militia®’ quite a few cases of 
application of illegal violence against actual or supposed violators of 
public order have occurred. In a mass-movement which has to deal 
with violent hooligans such instances are unavoidable: the correct 
attitude to them was taken by Komsomolskaya pravda (30 December 
1959) which published a correspondence on the violence committed 
by the Melitopol druzhiniki under the title ‘Keep the Banner of the 
Druzhiniki Clean!’ Another attitude, however, is maintained by 
Izvestiya’s correspondent K. Taradankin (4 March 1960) who complains 
about the conviction of a certain Bobrov, the leader of the Gudermes 
druzhina for the manslaughter of a drunken fellow while under arrest, 
using an amount of special pleading which, if applied by an ordinary 
defence counsel in defence of an ordinary criminal, would surely pro- 
voke the indignation of all the critics of the Soviet Bar (the personal 
circumstances, and good record, of the offender were already taken 
account of when the court, for a crime defined as murder, passed a mere 
five-year sentence). Taradankin quotes, with approval, a letter from 
Bobrov’s ‘social defender’ who states that by the arrest and trial the 
authority of the druzhina and of the obshchestvennost of Gudermes in 
“pe has been destroyed, and that the hooligans now are rejoicing; 

e complains of the attitude of the Supreme Court of the Republic, 
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which notwithstanding this kind of argument dismissed the — : 


Other people, however, may deem it quite useful that an obs. 


chest- ' 


vennost defined in such ways is checked by the courts, and not 


allowed to define what is—to use a lenient definition— manslaughter, 
and what is, to follow Taradankin’s interpretation, a deplorable accident 
destroying, as he states himself, the life of a young man of normally 
good behaviour. The need to clarify these things appears to be widely 
felt amongst Soviet lawyers: Sokolov,** while strongly supporting the 
principle (art. 17 of the Draft Law) that the protection of voluntary 


helpers in the maintenance of public order against violence and injuries | 


should be increased, suggests the addition of an explicit statement that 


the activities of these bodies of citizens, in particular by the members | 
of the druzhiny, must be guided by the demands of socialist legality | 


which, for that purpose, must be made clear to them. 
The local party organizations may be regarded as regulators of the 
proper exercise of powers invested in social organizations but their 


regulating power has certain limits. If too much stressed, it destroys the | 
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initiative of the social organizations on the enterprise level, the en- 7 
couragement of which is one of the purposes of the reform;*? on the | 
other hand, the local party organizations are so closely interwoven | 


with management and with social organizations operating on the local 
level that they share in the responsibility for some of the misuses a 
check upon which is required. In these circumstances, the Judiciary, 
whose association with the party’s basic purposes is secured at its top, 
represents the main safeguard against the risk that an effort to make the 
law more lenient and to bring it closer to the people might result in 
anarchy. 


+R. I 


For the outside student, the developments described in this article | 
raise as many questions as they answer. Since Soviet society has achieved | 
a considerable degree of economic prosperity and internal stability, the | 
increase in the regulation of behaviour through criminal law which | 
was characteristic of the Stalin period, has given way to a withdrawal | 
of these sanctions from broad fields of human relationships; in the | 


institutional setting of Soviet society the sanctions of criminal law | 
which have been withdrawn can be replaced by less severe yet not | 
necessarily less efficient sanctions operating through public opinion. It | 
is also clear that the new institutions signify increased consideration for | 
the circumstances of the offender as distinct from the formal character of | 
the offence—as is, at the other end of the scale, shown by the severe | 
sanctions imposed on the ‘particularly dangerous recidivist criminal’. | 


Where the court must still pass sentence, conditional or other, it is 
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helped in its assessment of the offender by those bodies who are familiar 
with his circumstances and can help in his rehabilitation. In all these 
respects, the new institutions operate as helpers of, or supplements to, 
the ordinary courts of law. 

Yet, ideology left aside, is something more happening? At the Dis- 
cussion Conference convened by the High Party School P. S$. Romash- 
kin, Director of the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences, inter- 

reted the position as a gradual restriction of the legal norms enforced 
t thecompulsory activities of the state to the protection of those aspects 
of social relationships where the basic and most essential interests of the 
State, of society, and of the personality of its individual citizens are 
involved, all the other aspects of social life becoming increasingly 
regulated by norms which are freely established by institutions of social 
self-government. Romashkin’s interpretation, if correct, does not 
imply a narrowing down of the scope of social regulation: as long, and 
in so far as the party remains the main inspiration of all social organiza- 
tions, and itself remains centralized, too much should not be made of the 
free establishment of the new regulations. Nor can we say whether the 
new institutions can function without some check by the ordinary 
courts (which need not be less efficient if, in the majority of cases, such 
a check can be kept as a reserve power in the background). I would not 
be astonished if over-ambitious use of the new institutions provoked 
a setback, just as the reaction against the hardships of the prison régime 
of the Stalin period eventually resulted in the enactment of sterner 
provisions for the treatment of the recidivist criminal. The Draft Law 
has not been submitted to the May session of the Supreme Soviet and 
we do not yet know when and in which form it will be enacted. The 
essential point, however, is the fact that Soviet law is again on the move, 
not in mere reaction against past hardships—as it was, and needed to be, 
during the last seven years—but in the process of creating something 
new. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 The first, and rather hesitant, steps made in this direction are reported in Soviet Studies vol. XI 
pp. 214 ff. ‘Social organizations’ is the term used in Russian; it is in principle equivalent to 
‘voluntary bodies’ in English. 

2 Ibid. vol. X pp. 176 ff. and 180 ff. 

3 English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press vol. XI no. 43. 

* At the Conference convened by the Party High School conjointly with the Law Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences, the all-Union Institute of Juridical Sciences and the Law Faculty of 
Moscow University (reported in the February 1960 issues of Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo (here- 
after referred to as SGP) and Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya), the Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the Moscow Soviet stated that in the capital about a million people had participated 
in the discussion meetings in factories and institutions. A participation of this order of magnitude 
— conceivable unless, at the meetings, the new Comradeship Courts had already been 
elected. 
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j Cf. F. Kh. Saifullayev’s article in Izvestiya akademii nauk UzSSR, Social Sciences Series, 1959 
no. § p. 31. 

6 All of which are summarized in contributions to the issue quoted in the preceding note. The 
leading article, by Kh. S. Sulaimanova, reproduces her opening speech at the Conference mentioned 
above on the general state of codification in Uzbekistan. The main provisions of the Uzbek 
penal code, as adopted, are summarized in a joint note by M. Vasikova, B. Akhmedov and P. 
Vaisman, published in SGP 1960 no. 2, and in A. Sakharov’s article in Sov. Yustitsiya 1960 no. 5, 

7 Cf. V. Dzhusupov’s article in SGP 1959 no. 7 p. IIT. 

8 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 294. 

® SGP 1959 nos. 7, 8 and 9; B. Nikiforov’s article in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost (hereafter 
referred to as SZ) 1959 no. 8. 

10 Nikiforov mentions in this connection offences such as unjustified enrichment at the expense 
of the state by false pretences which, however, do not come under the heading of misappropria- 
tion of public property; violation of the inviolability of the home and of the secrecy of private 
correspondence; the most serious traffic offences; careless keeping of firearms, resulting in their 
use by other persons if such misuse had grave consequences; immoral education of children; 
theft of documents (not representing material value, such as passports, etc.) from private persons. 
Nikiforov criticizes the failure of some of the Codes to provide penalties for arrest without the 
appropriate decision of the court or the procurator. He mentions amongst the gaps to be closed 
in view of the abolition of analogy also offences such as careless keeping of socialist property by 
non-officials (an official’s negligence could be brought under the heading of official’s offences) 
resulting in the theft or decay of that property: some critics may reproach him for falling him- 
self into the error of creating offences where administrative and disciplinary sanctions should 
suffice. 

11 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR 1960 no. § art. 32. According to this decree, illicit 
distillation for private consumption, if a first offence, is subject to social censure or, in major 
cases, to administrative fines up to 300 rubles; repeated (yet still non-commercial) offences are 
punished by the courts, with compulsory labour at the place of employment from three months 
to one year. 

12 Nikiforov, loc. cit.; Menshagin in SGP 1959 no. 7; V. Kalinin and N. Struchkov in Izvestiya 
4 October 1959. 

13 SGP 1959 no. 9. The same approach is maintained by V. A. Boldyrev, Minister of Justice 
of the RSFSR, writing ibid. no. 8 p. 109. The Uzbek Code (see note 6 above) includes causing 
mass-disorders as well as theft in the list of qualified crimes but does not establish maximum 
sentences of 15 years for all crimes committed by ‘particularly dangerous recidivists’; in the case 
of large-scale theft of public property, for example, the maximum sentence provided for them is 
12 years. 

14 The absence of a minimum limit is criticized by V. D. Menshagin, writing in SGP 1959 
no. 7 pp. 102-3, and also by the RSFSR’s own Minister of Justice, V.A. Boldyrev (loc. cit.). 

15 M. K. Lomidze, writing in SGP 1959 no. 8. It may be added that, without such a special 
qualification, the judge has to make special efforts to get the appropriately mild sanction since 
parental obligations towards the victim of a murder normally constitute an aggravating circum- 
stance. 

16 Boldyrev, loc. cit. p. 108 arguing in favour of the RSFSR solution, states that the definition of 
robbery by the law of 4 June 1948 resulted in the inclusion of comparatively harmless cases 
(apparently such as suggested above in the text.) 

17 In the case of a crime for the committer of which there cannot be human considerations such 
as large-scale misappropriations of public property the drafter of the RSFSR Code (art. 82. 3) 
did establish a minimum sentence (five years). 

18 Boldyrev, loc. cit. p. 104; A. S. Shlyapochnikov, writing in SGP 1959 no. 9 pp. 81 and 83; 
on the Kazakh Code F. I. Kalinychev, ibid. 1960 no. 2 p. 37. In view of these facts it appears to 
me hardly comprehensible how Nikiforov in an article which went to press after the enactment 
of the Uzbek and Kazakh Codes could complain of the absence of references to social measures 
of education in the general parts of all the drafts known to him, with the sole exception of a 
Ukrainian rule restricted to such offences as are prosecuted only on the request of the injured 
person (as quoted in note 9, p. 12). 

Article 49 must have been inserted in the Uzbek draft between February and May 1959, since 
B. Akhmedoy, raising in his contribution to the publication quoted in note 5 the participation 
of society in the dispensation of Justice as a desideratum, does not even mention otdacha na poruki, 
or social courts. 

19 This line of development has been shown by G. M. Sverdlov, in his article published in SGP 
1959 no. 9, in order to refute the assertion of the advocates of a comprehensive Civil Law that 
their standpoint corresponded to that of the earliest, Leninist period of Soviet legislation. 


20 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 413. 
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21 Cf. Pavlov’s article in SGP 1959 no. 8, and the collective letter of supporters of Economic 
Law (including P. Romashkin, Director of the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences, and 
§. Golunski, chief editor of SGP), to Izvestiya 21 August 1959. 

22 It is reported in SGP 1959 no. 7. 

23 No. 5 of that journal had articles by V. S. Tadevosyan (in favour of) and by A. I. Denisov 
and N. I. Bernshtein (opposing) Economic Law; important articles in its favour were published 
in no. 4 (by V. V. Laptev), no. 8 (by I. V. Pavlov) and no. 9 (by G. M. Sverdlov). 

2% Bernshtein uses this very fact as an argument against the assertion that Civil Law, once freed 
from the heterogeneous body of Economic Law, would straightforwardly serve the needs of the 
individual citizen. This is true: it may, however, be remarked that, from the standpoint of the 
demand for clarity and avoidance of unnecessary technicalities, the kolkhoz has much in common 
with the individual citizen. 

% Cf. the reports by R. Beermann in Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 214 ff., by the present author 
ibid. vol. X pp. 296-7, by D. A. Loeber in Ost-Probleme 1959 no. 21 pp. 661 ff. (Dr. Loeber’s 
article covers also other problems dealt with in the present article). 

2% Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 296. 

27 G. M. Minkovski in SGP 1959 no. 12; S. Borodin in SZ 1960 no. 1; A. F. Gorkin at the 
(Conference quoted in note 4. 

28 According to the Decision of the Plenary Meeting of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR of 
19 December 1959, which summarizes the experience of the half-year since its June meeting (cf. 
Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 215), during the first nine months of 1959, in comparison with the same 
period of 1958, the number of court convictions for hooliganism decreased by 10.9 per cent., 
the number of convictions for petty theft of public property by 19.2 per cent., that for theft of 
private property by 19.7 per cent. Most of the reduction falls into the last three months of the 
period: in the RSFSR the total figure of convictions during that quarter was 26.3 per cent. lower 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1958 (cf. Sovetskaya yustitsiya (hereafter referred to as SY) 
1960 no. 2 pp. 27 and 39). If the activities of the Comradeship Court in their recent unformalized 
practice had the same scope as envisaged by the Draft Law—an assumption which must be 
accompanied by a big question mark—they cannot have been responsible for the decrease in 
court convictions for thefts of private property, and only partly for the decrease in convictions 
for hooliganism, because since 19 December 1956 ‘petty hooliganism’ has been punishable not 
by the courts but by administrative arrest (cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 409-10). The Supreme 
Court directive of 19 June 1959 and the new Directive issued on 19 December 1959 (SY 1960 
no. 2 p. 27) pursue, however, a general line towards a more lenient approach to the ordinary law- 
breaker, as distinct from the committer of particular grave crimes and the ‘particularly dangerous 
recidivist’: the activization of the Comradeship Courts represents only one aspect of this tendency. 

29 As suggested by V. M. Savitski writing in SGP 1959 no. 12. V. O. Menshagin, writing in 
Vestnik Moskovskovo universiteta (Pravo) 1960 no. 1, objects to this procedure since it would remove 
the reserve power of the courts to deal with offenders who refuse to appear in the Comradeship 
Court, or to accept its sanctions. 

% §. Borodin, writing in SZ 1960 no. 1, and some speakers at the discussion conference 
convened by the District party committee of the Kiev district of Moscow, conjointly with the 
editors of SGP, reported in vol. 1960 no. t. 

31 Writing in SGP 1960 no. 1. 

32 Some participants in the discussion (V.M. Savitski, and the authors of the letters summarized 
in SZ 1960 no. 1 p. 20) would require the procurator’s consent to such transfers (except, of course, 
those carried out by the court, which in any case has the right to stop a prosecution). The procura- 
tor already has the right of supervising the investigators and, so far as the legality of its actions is 
concerned, the police; the authors of this suggestion thus appear to demand some positive in- 
vestigation and decision on his part: this would obviously reduce the effect of the reform on dis- 
charging judicial organs from the ballast of minor cases. 

33 Writing in SGP 1959 no. 12. At the Conference convened by the all-Union Institute of 
Legal Sciences (reported in SY 1960 no. 1 p. 40) however, he argued against speakers who had 
demanded the establishment of definite criteria (V. N. Kudryavtsev had suggested the exclusion 
of crimes carrying sentences of more than three years, P. F. Pashkevich, from the Chief Military 
Procurator’s Office, the exclusion of crimes involving more than one year’s imprisonment): in 
opposing these views, Minkovski noticed the impossibility of providing for everything within 
= text of the law; the organs of Justice must be relied upon to apply general principle in a reason- 
able way. 

% I. Perlov, writing in Izvestiya 12 March 1960, SY 1960 no. 2 p. 41; A. Belyavski, writing in 
SZ 1960 no. 2. 

3° Writing in SGP 1959 no. 12. 


% Tbid. 1960 no. 1. 37 See above, note 33. 38 See above, note 4. 
3% See above, note 27. #9 Savitski as quoted in note 29. 
F 
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*t Golunski’s report at the discussion conference quoted in note 30, Minkovski as quoted in 
note 33. 

42 See above, note 30. 

#3 Kalika and Rotberg, quoted in SZ 1960 no. 1 p. 21. 

* Writing in SGP 1960 no. 1. 

45 SZ 1960 no. 2 p. 74. 

“6 Karateyev, writing in SGP 1959 no. 12, and Sokolov ibid. 1960 no. I. 

47 As quoted in note 33 above. 

48 |. Perlov, writing in SY 1959 no. 9. A. Shlyapochnikov, writing in the following issue of the 
journal, described Perlov’s questions as unrealistic since, in any case, collectives would not offer 
their warranty for an accused who did not repent. L. Smirnov, writing in SZ 1959 no. 11, went 
so far as to object to Perlov’s very starting a discussion on these issues (evidently he was conscious 
of the delicacy of the whole situation, from the standpoint of existing law); to this improper way 
of arguing the editors of SY replied with a sharp declaration (in 1959 no. 12) without identifying 
themselves with either Perlov’s or Shlyapochnikov’s point of view. The relevance of Perlov’s 
argument is shown already by the fact that the drafters of the law found it necessary to clarify 
the issue. 

49 Cf. S. Narinyani’s feuilleton in Izvestiya 23 January 1960; M. Ponedelkov in SY 1960 no. 2 
p- 7; survey of the discussion ibid. no. 3 p. $2. 

50 See above, note 36. 

51 G. M. Minkovski’s and L. G. Karateyev’s articles, ibid. 1959 no. 12. 

52 SY 1960 no. 2. 

53 Arsenev and Vittenberg, as quoted in note 36. 

5 I. Polushin and Yu. Feofanov, writing in Izvestiya 27 March 1960 on the Irkutsk practice: 
according to them a search for collectives ready to shoulder the warranty is undertaken even in 
the case of offenders who systematically shirk work! 

55 SZ 1960 no 2. 

56 Of course, the term is not used: on the contrary, the case is explained as involving fraud to 
the detriment of the state as well as of the culprit’s fellow-workers. Belyavski’s narrative, how- 
ever, is understandable only on the assumption that some people succeeded in convincing the 
collective that what had happened was actually ‘blat’, i.e. a breach of legal rules to secure the 
factory’s supplies. 

57 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 215. 

58 SGP 1960 no. I. 

59 Partiinaya zhizn 1959 no. 23 published the complaint of a party member, Zhogaleva, who 
had been reprimanded for acting, on demand of her collective, as social defender for an accountant 
who had embezzled 4,500 rubles. The request for otdacha na poruki was rejected by the court, 
and Zhogaleva accepts its judgement: she complains, however, with the evident support of the 
editors, against restrictions imposed upon her party work because of her carrying out her collec- 
tive’s decision. In the following up of her letter, in the next issue, the local committee announced 
that it had withdrawn the restrictions imposed upon Zhogaleva. 
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TOWARD THE ABOLITION OF THE RTS 


IN its annual economic report for 1959 the Soviet Government an- 
nounced that the reorganization of the MTS! had been completed and 
that those kolkhozy formerly served by the MTS now have their own 
equipment.’ It is interesting to note, however, that at the time this 
announcement was made a trend toward the abolition of the newly 
created RTS had long been under way. 

Although the press has consistently affirmed that the reform has been 
fully justified by the results and has abounded in monographs illustrat- 
ing the improvement in the utilization of farm machinery since its 
transfer to the kolkhozy, all has not been well. While the reform 
eliminated the difficulties arising out of the existence of ‘two masters’ 
it, by the same stroke, divorced the ownership and operation of the 
machinery from the ownership and operation of the repair facilities, 
thereby giving rise to new difficulties on both the financial and technical 

lanes. 

‘ On the financial plane the interests of the kolkhozy and the RTS 
are not coincident. The kolkhozy are interested in getting repairs 
done as quickly and economically as possible. The RTS, however, 
having no stake in the harvest, but operating on a “khozraschet’ basis with 
financial and repair plans imposed from above, tend to do only ‘those 
jobs which are profitable to them’,* ‘charge high rates’,* ‘try to increase 
expenditures on repairs’,> and do ‘poor quality work’.® On the technical 
plane this institutional separation of the operating and repair functions 
cuts efficiency in farm labour and machine utilization. Each breakdown 
means that the kolkhoz must stop work and take a machine several 
kilometres to be repaired.” It has also considerably reduced the numbers 
of the mechanics and operators who do both kinds of work. During the 
winter months the RTS have ‘great difficulty’ in attracting kolkhoz 
tractorists for work on repairs.* During the summer months, due to 
the small work load, earnings are low.? As a consequence the RTS 
are usually faced with a shortage of qualified workers! which entails 
delays in repairs, backlogs and a tie up of kolkhoz equipment." 

Because of these difficulties an increasing number of kolkhozy have 
been either building or acquiring their own repair facilities. This 
movement is entirely within the letter of the Party and Government 
instructions on implementing the reform which recommended that the 
kolkhozy have ‘the simplest workshops for day to day preventative 
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maintenance of tractors and uncomplicated machinery’ and stipulated 
that the facilities of those MTS not earmarked for transformation be 
put up for sale to the kolkhozy and sovkhozy.!? In accordance with 
these provisions, in Krasnodar Krai for example, the buildings and 
— shops of 40 MTS were sold to kolkhozy of the Krai at the moment 
° 


the reorganization and an additional 7 were sold during 1958.13 In | 


Stalingrad Province, as of the middle of 1958, plans called for the con- 
construction of 100 kolkhoz repair shops.'* 

At the December 1958 plenary session on agricultural problems the 
question of selling RTS repair facilities to the kolkhozy was raised, 
Mr. Khrushchev mentioned the fact that many of the kolkhoz chairmen 
in Krasnodar and Stavropol Krais, where the RTS serve only 2 or 3 
kolkhozy, had proposed that the kolkhozy be permitted to purchase the 
RTS repair shops, leaving to the RTS only ta responsiblity for sales, 


He also mentioned the fact that many of the kolkhozy had started | 


building their own repair shops and asked if this was rational. 


Would it not be wiser if the kolkhozy pooled their resources and either bought or 


constructed repair shops on an inter-kolkhoz basis? In this manner the kolkhozy | 
would have well-equipped shops which could handle not only machine repairs | 


but also serve other productive needs of the kolkhozy . . . This does not mean, 
however, that we must immediately open a campaign for selling RTS repair 


facilities. We must intelligently weigh the merits of such a measure on a case by [ 


case basis. 


Shortly after this speech several ‘Provincial and krai organizations, | 
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meeting the wishes of the kolkhozy, authorized them to purchase | 


several RTS repair shops’.!© On 1 January 1959 authorization was 
ziven for the sale of 44 RTS repair shops to kolkhozy of Krasnodar 
Krai.'” This resulted in putting the repair facilities of 91 out of the 


original 158 MTS of the Krai into the hands of the kolkhozy"® and left f 


the RTS with only an estimated one-third of all repair equipment in 


the Krai.1® On the same date authorization was given for the sale of 


45 RTS repair shops in Stavropol Krai and 19 in Rostov Province.” F 


During the discussions at the December 1959 plenary session?! the 


question was mentioned more frequently than during the 1958 session. [ 


Several of the republican party secretaries stated that they favoured 
turning the RTS repair facilities over to the kolkhozy and the Secretary 
of the Tadzhik CP made the startling announcement that all the RTS 
in his republic had been abolished.” Repairs in this republic are now 
done in the shops of the larger kolkhozy, shops jointly owned by several 
kolkhozy, and shops of the rural technical training schools recently 
created on the bases of 5 of the liquidated RTS. No details were given 
as to how sales are handled. Mr. Khrushchev said in his speech that 
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OF THE RTS 85 
during his recent trip through the Ukraine many kolkhozniki had 


proposed transforming some of the RTS into co-operatively owned 
inter-kolkhoz repair stations and concluded that the ‘proposition merits 
attention’. 

While most of the proposals in the early part of 1959 were for 
relieving the RTS of only the repair functions, more recently proposals 
have been made that the RTS be relieved also of the responsibility for 
sales. Some have pointed out the irrationality of the supply chan- 
nels in the countryside. They argue that the consumer co-operatives, 
with their wealth of experience, could well take over the sales of 
machinery, spare parts, building materials, fertilizers, etc., to the 
kolkhozy and sovkhozy.** Others have maintained that if the kolkhozy 
are going to own both the machines and the repair facilities they should 
be sold machines and spare parts via the inter-district branches of the 
Agricultural Supply Agency and the Chief Automobile, Tractor and 
Farm Machinery Marketing Administration under the same conditions 
as they are currently supplied to the RTS. 

If these proposals are put into effect, the only functions remaining to 
the RTS will be: (1) assisting the kolkhozy in introducing new methods 
and machinery, and (2) carrying out special work such as land reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects, building of ponds and reservoirs, plantin: 
of orchards and vineyards, extraction of peat, etc. The first could w 
be taken over by the newly created District Farm Inspection Services 
and in those areas where there is a need for the second category of 
services the RTS could well be absorbed into the networks of specialized 
Machine Stations created after the war for carrying out such projects.” 

Since this note was written, a decree of the Supreme Soviet, dated 
16 March 1960, has decided: “To relieve the Repair-Technical Stations 
of their obligation to sell to the kolkhozy and sovkhozy new machinery, 
spare parts, oil products, fertilizers, chemical weed killers and other 
producer goods’? 


FRANK A. DuRGIN, JR. 
Nahant, Mass. 


1 See J. Miller, Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 84-04. 

2 Pravda 22 January 1960 p. 2. 

3 Khrushchev’s speech of 15 December 1958, Pravda 16 December 1958 p. 5. 

* Dyachenko, Pravda 13 March 19509 p. 2. 

5 Ibid. See also the article in Pravda of 25 September 1958 p. 2, in which a kolkhoz chairman 
complains that in order to get a spare part necessary for even a minor repair the kolkhoz is 
obliged to take the tractor to the RTS. 
© Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 8 p. 56. 

7 Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 4 p. 80. 
: — selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 7 p. 45. 

Ibid. 

10 Thid. 
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11 Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. $ p. 77. In July 1958 only 76.6% of the combines in the Union 
were repaired. This same article cites cases of RTS responding to calls from the kolkhozy in 1 
to 5 days. In some cases it took the intercession of the raiispolkom to get a mechanic into the fields 
to regulate a self-propelled combine. 

Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 7 p. 45 cites the case of a tractor which stood for 40 
days in the RTS for want of a spare part. Repairs got under way only when one of the kolkhoz 
mechanics made the round of neighbouring RTS and sovkhozy and secured the necessary part. 

12 Published in Pravda 10 April 1958. 

13 Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 8 p. $7. 

1 Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 6 p. 26. 

15 Speech of 15 December 1958, Pravda 16 December 1958 p. 5. 

16 Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 7 p. 41. 

17 Ibid. pp. 41-42. 

18 Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 8 p. $7. 

19 Ibid. p. 59. 

20 Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 7 p. 42. 

21 See Pravda 23-30 December 1959. 

22 Pravda 24 December 1959 p. 5. In 1957 there were a total of 66 MTS in the Republic. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 (Moscow, 1959) p. $10. 

23 Khrushchev’s speech of 25 December 1959 (Pravda 29 December 19509 p. 3). 

24 See for example the speech of Podgorny, Secretary of the Ukrainian CP, Pravda 23 December 
1959 p. 5. 

25 See for example the speech of the Secretary of the Belorussian CP, Pravda 24 December 
1959 p. 5. Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 4 p. 81 cites the case of an RTS which, due to the proximity 
of the tractor factory handling repairs at Pyatigorsk, worked at only 25% capacity. In order to 
justify its existence it stepped up its sales activities. It transferred materials 10 paces from the 
warehouse of the inter-district office of the Agricultural Supply Administration for resale to the 
kolkhozy with a 12% markup. 

26 See S. Belosor, “Kolkhoz Mechanization’, Research Program on the USSR, Mimeographed 
Series 33, New York, 1953. The types of specialized MTS set up after the war were for: (1) 
reforestation and forest conservation; (2) meadow and pasture amelioration, drainage of swamps, 
construction of canals and haying; (3) construction of ponds, reservoirs and irrigation systems; 
(4) livestock mechanization stations. There were about four hundred such specialized MTS 
created by the end of the first postwar five-year plan. 

A proposal to have the RTS absorbed into the network of the specialized Machine Stations 
was made by the Secretary of the Belorussian CP (Pravda 24 December 19509 p. 2). 

27 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta 24 March 1960 p. 115. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOVIET PRICE-POLICY 


Sh. Ya. Turetski, Ocherki planovo tsenoobrazovaniya v SSSR (Outlines 
of Planned Price-Formation in the USSR). Moscow: Gosudarstven- 
noye izdatelstvo politicheskoi literatury, 1959. 500 pp. 13r. 


DespPITE its defects (the nature of which will emerge in the course of 
this review) this imposing and timely work is a great improvement on 
some of the rather dreary handbooks we have had in the past, describing 
this or that aspect of industrial or financial organization. In addition 
to being fairly rich (if in places unevenly so) in factual detail, the book 
reveals a lively awareness of many of the requirements of a price- 
policy, as well as a refreshing empiricism. Indeed, it is a welcome 
change to find questions of price policy discussed so fully and so 
frankly, after their remaining so long (up to recent years) a departmental 
mystery, excluded from the province of the political economist lest 
his scientific aloofness should be spoiled by dabbling (in Stalin’s words) 
in what ‘are not problems of political economy, but problems of the 
economic policy of the directing bodies’. 

After two introductory chapters, which are largely concerned with 
stating the case for basing planned prices at the enterprise-level on 
planned production-cost, in the interests of khozraschet, and with a pass- 
ing polemic (but naming no names) against the advocates of a radical 
ptice-reform in the price-discussions of recent years, the succeeding 
chapters deal with specific problems of price-fixing in the main sectors 
of the economy: fuel and power, metals and engineering, building 
materials, prices for agriculture and raw materials, transport and retail 
prices of consumer goods. Here the particular problems of each 
sphere are given due attention. So far as any unifying principle runs 
through the book it is the importance of combining differential prices 
as between enterprises (allowing for ‘objectively based’ cost-differences 
between them) with uniform industrial selling prices (at the level of the 
sbyt, i.e. the sales agency), and moreover uniform prices to purchasers, 
wherever possible, ‘free at station of consignment’ (although, as we 
shall see, with some zoning where transport costs are high in relation to 
value). Although Professor Turetski appears as a conservative so far as 
defending the main shape of existing price-policy is concerned, he is 
not uncritical of deficiencies (as he sees them) in particular cases and is 
not unaware of the extent to which practice still falls short at many 
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points of what he regards as the ideal. (‘It is not always the case that the 
relationship of wholesale prices promotes a rational utilization of the 
means of production, precludes superfluous transportation, and en- 
courages replacement of old techniques by new.’) 

What is disappointing is the failure at any point really to come to 
grips with the fundamental question of what constitutes the general 
objective of price-policy, to which all particular objectives in this or 
that particular situation should be subordinated. True, there are plenty 
of references to the need for prices to be so fixed as to encourage a 
rational output-pattern on the part of producing industries and to 
encourage rational utilization of supplies and transport services by 
purchasers. But such references remain either vague and imprecise or 
else too particularized (e.g. the need to economize on a ‘deficit’ metal 
or fuel or alternatively to promote the use of a ‘non-deficit’ metal for 
making spare-parts and tools); and when general principles are referred 
to they are apt to take the form of a list of policy-objectives, ungeneral- 
ized and unquantified—a list such as one may find in any policy-state- 
ment summarizing targets. When in the opening chapter the author 


dismisses the proposal that the prices of producer goods (products of 


Group A industries), as well as those of consumer goods, should | 


include a uniform ratio of ‘surplus product to wages’, he is content to 
stress merely the administrative difficulties of radically disturbing all 
prices, including retail prices. Here empiricism becomes a defect. In 
arguing against the advocates of marginal cost prices for mining, to 


allow for the effect of differences in natural conditions upon costs (he | 
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is talking specifically about ore-mining), he relies on the spurious | 


objection that this would result in wide differences in the profits 
accruing to different mining enterprises. (The build-up of selling-prices 
to marginal cost could perfectly well be done, if necessary, by imposing 
an equivalent turnover tax at the sbyt level, as is in fact done in the case 
of oil and electricity.) Indeed, the argument at this stage seems to 
involve some contradiction (unless the reviewer has misunderstood 
something). The author himself has previously said that it is quite 
possible in such a case to combine ‘uniform zonal wholesale prices 
(optoviye tseni) on ores for metallurgy with differentiated prices for 
individual mines’ (p. 144); and in dealing with fuel and power as a 
group he explains that, in view of differences in natural conditions and 
their effect on the costs of different sources of fuel and power, the 
prices of low-cost fuels like oil and gas as well as of electricity are 
raised above the levels of their own prime costs (sebestoimost) in order 
to bring them into line with the price of coal as the high-cost fuel (the 
instrument for doing this being a turnover tax levied on the former). 
If this is done on principle (and not simply as the outcome of empiricism) 
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for fuel and power treated as a group of substitutes, the logic of it 
would seem to be the imposition, similarly, of a turnover tax (if at 
lower rates) on the various coalfield prices to raise them to the level of 
the highest-cost source of coal supply. (Cost per ton is only one half 
in Karaganda or Eastern Siberia what it is in the Donbas, and in terms 
of calorific units there is nearly a 1:3 cost-differential between the former 
and the sub-Moscow basin.) True, there may well be reasons for not 
doing this, such as the fact that additional demand in the future is 
likely to be satisfied from relatively low cost mines in newly-developed 
fields, and not from high-cost sources. But so far as I can see, Professor 
Turetski does not consider the question worthy of discussion and 
explanation; indeed one is inclined to doubt whether he is even aware 
of the problem in this form. His attention is occupied instead with the 
desirability of uniform (zoned) coal prices for each grade of coal 
(combined with differentiated transfer-pit-prices for groups of pits 
with similar cost-conditions), instead of the existing system of divergent 
coalfield prices. 

The nearest he comes to enunciating a comprehensive principle 
is in connection with retail prices; and it would seem to be mainly 
this which prompts him to reject any automatic rule for linking ‘prices’ 
with ‘values’. Quite rightly he insists that retail prices, both generally 
and in particular cases, depend ‘not only on factors lying on the side of 
goods, but also on factors lying on the side of money (changes in the 
scale of prices), on relations of the distribution and redistribution of the 
social product’. By the latter he has in mind the level of money wages 
and of agricultural purchase-prices, and the level of State expenditures 
on such things as ‘non-productive workers’, defence and pensions. 
(Curiously, he nowhere explicitly mentions expenditure on investment, 
and hence the proportion of the productive labour force engaged on 
capital construction and in producing new capital goods—perhaps 
because the division of industries into Groups A and B does not lend 
itself to this kind of distinction, and the author thinks in administrative 
rather than in analytical categories.) Consistently with this, he empha- 
sizes that, if prices of Group A products (means of production) are 
raised (e.g. by levying turnover tax on them as well as on Group B) 
this will not enable retail prices of consumer goods to be lowered 
equivalently (with lower turnover tax-rates on consumer goods): 
indeed, the result must be to raise retail prices in consequence of the 
higher cost of means of production used in the production of consumer 
goods, 

It follows that, while changes in labour productivity (i.e. changes in 
‘value’) are likely to exert an influence both on industrial costs and on 
retail prices (unless money wages change in step with productivity), 
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there will be no direct or proportional connection between the change 
in productivity and the change in retail price. In the case of particular 
goods, even when their production-cost falls, it may not follow that 
their retail prices can be reduced, in view of ‘the relationship of supply 
and demand in the case of individual goods’ (the implication being that 
demand is very elastic and there is no early prospect of making good 
the ‘deficit’ in their supply). The author wisely adds that ‘although the 
sum of money incomes can be directly influenced by State planning, 
the structure of people’s demand for individual goods cannot be an 
object of direct State planning’; and that ‘without deciding the question 
of the scale on which to lower the prices of individual goods it is 
impossible to decide correctly the problem of lowering the general 
level of prices in the country’ (p. 411). Hence the importance of ‘study- 
ing and knowing what influence the lowering of the price of individual 
goods will have on demand’ (p. 413)—and there follow some examples 
of where too-uniform price-reductions in the early sos led to unex- 
pected results. 

Evidently Professor Turetski thinks that this is quite inconsistent 
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with proposals (made inter alia by Strumilin and Kronrod) for basing | 


price-relations on value-relations as a ‘normal rule’. It would be, of 
course, if such a rule were applied mechanically in each individual 
case, and not as a long-run standard at which to aim in adjusting relative 
outputs. He does not seem to have considered the possibility that retail 
prices might be determined in the way he describes, while at the same 
time on the average a like ratio of prices to cost (or rather of prices to 
wage-cost) was established for producer goods (Group A industries). 
But that is a question on which the reviewer must not strain the patience 
of his readers by digressing here. 

One thing that emerges incidentally from the discussion of retail 
prices in this book is the fact that turnover tax is not thought of as an 
instrument of price-policy, but as its resultant—as a dependent, not an 
independent, variable in the problem. ‘It is not the level of retail 
prices that depends on the turnover tax, but the turnover tax, its 
magnitude, depends on the distribution of the social product, on the 
structure of prices’ (p. 29). In the textile industry (and subsequently 
over an increasing area of the light and food industries) this is explicitly 
recognized by the fixing separately of two sets of prices for each 
product and product-line, one at the level of the factory or enterprise, 
the other at the retail level, and by treating as revenue-obligation for 
turnover tax whatever is the difference in receipts between these two 
sets of prices (after allowance has been made for the planned costs and 


profit-margins of the wholesale and retail bodies). The reason for this ; 


change of practice was that previously, when turnover tax was levied 
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at fixed rates, these rates were apt to apply uniformly over a group of 
products or product-lines or qualities, for which relative cost-dif- 
ferences were not necessarily the same as relative retail price-differences. 
Consequently profit-margins were apt to vary quite arbitrarily, and 
sometimes widely, on different items (with damaging effects on the 
fulfilment of the ‘assortment plan’). The new arrangement is considered 
to make for more flexible adjustment of factory prices for different 
items and qualities in line with estimated cost-differences, consistently 
with more flexible (and independent) adjustment of retail prices in 
line with current supply-demand relationships. 

When, therefore, visiting economists ask their Soviet colleagues 
whether turnover tax is treated as a mechanism for adjusting retail 
prices to conditions of demand, the answer is apt to be ‘no’, since the 
tax is rarely regarded in this way. (Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IV pp. $7, 
121-2, 273.) But it does not follow from such a reply that retail prices 
are rigidly geared to cost and that they only change as and when the 
latter changes. 

Another problem which occupies Professor Turetski, where he 
thinks that there can be no simple relationship between price and cost, 
is that of price-differentials between grades of the same commodity. 
His discussion of this in the case of producer goods relates particularly to 
coke and iron ore (but there are similar examples in leather of what 
he calls a difference between ‘value’ and ‘consumers’ value’, also in 
building materials such as cement). Here he has some acute observa- 
tions to the effect that price-differentials should reflect the difference in 
productivity (or alternatively in costs incidental to use) to the user. For 
example, every 1 per cent. lowering of the iron-content of a given 
weight of ore lowers the daily productivity of a blast-furnace by 2} 
per cent., raises coke-consumption by 2 per cent. and raises also the 
labour-cost of a ton of pig-iron. Transport expenses are correspondingly 
increased by the greater weight of ore needed for a given quantity of 
iron-production. Hence “difference in the iron-content of ores involves 
different expenditures per ton of pig-iron such that the wholesale 
price of different ores cannot be based on the individual costs (sebestoi- 
most) of extracting them’ (p. 143). An analogous case is that of two types 
of steel whose price-difference ‘approximates to the equivalent of their 
substitutability . . . more strictly to the difference in their specific 
ey (p. 156). (In some other cases, e.g. cement, he stresses, 

owever, the importance of encouraging the use of the higher-quality 
product, which implies that price-differences of grades should not only 
be less than their comparative cost but less than their productivity- 
differences—or the comparative advantage of using them. Similarly 
with the prices of old and new types of machines, he wants the latter 
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to be priced lower than their cost would warrant as a stimulus to 
substituting them for the old.) 

Some Western readers may hail this gleefully as a recognition of the 
‘bourgeois’ principle of ‘marginal productivity’. There is, of course, 
a theoretical answer to the apparent anomaly. If there are two sub- 
stitutes (whether ores or fuels or metals or machines) for the same use 
and both can be increased in supply at unchanged cost, the one that 
has the lower cost relatively to the comparative advantage of using 
the two can and should supplant the other entirely, since from the 
social point of view it is on balance the more advantageous. If their 
prices do not reflect the respective costs of their own production, the 
comparison of cost with productivity in use will not be made, at any 
rate by the user, and the substitution of one for the other may not 
occur (unless the mining industry or machine-maker discontinues the 
production of that with the lower ratio of selling-price to cost). Only 
in the case where the supply of either or both of them is restricted by 
natural conditions will Professor Turetski’s problem really arise as a 
long-term problem. Even then, if the supplies are variable at all, 
substitution of the more for the less advantageous is likely to be carried 
to the point where the ratio of costs at the margin is equal to the ratio of 
their productivities, or of their advantages in use. 

Professor Turetski is presumably thinking in terms of the difficulty 
caused when different grades of (say) ore are compulsorily allocated to 
different iron and steel plants: the costs of these plants will be affected 
by this ‘accident’ of allocation. Difficulty arises if as a result their actual 
costs diverge from their ‘planned cost’. But this difficulty could be 
avoided equally well by allowing for the effects on cost of using dif- 
ferent ores when estimating the planned costs of various plants as by 
adjusting the prices of different ores in the way Professor Turetski 
advocates. It is difficult to see why, if an estimate of comparative 
advantages in use can be made for the purpose of fixing ore-prices, 
such an estimate cannot be made for the purpose of fixing the planned 
cost. At any rate, Professor Turetski’s solution of adjusting ore-prices 
is in no way different from adjusting prices to meet short-period scarcities 
in relation to demand—a policy which, in the case of producer goods 
in general, he seems to reject. To adopt at all widely his method of 
fixing grade-differentials would seem to open a much wider door to 
‘exceptions’ to the cost-principle than he would be willing, apparently, 
to contemplate. 

A central theme of the book, as we have seen, is the need to com- 
bine differential prices at the level of production (to the extent that 
the pee costs of enterprises differ) with uniform prices to the 
purchaser. This means uniform delivered prices, which are set so as to 
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allow for transport costs averaged out over all destinations, but the 
price charged on a particular consignment to a particular destination 
does not reflect the special transport costs which that consignment 
involves. True, this is modified in many (but not in all) cases by a 
zoning of prices according to distance from the source of supply. But 
the number of zones is not large (the largest apparently being 12 for 
timber, for cement and oil only 5 and for constructional steel only 3), 
so that averaging of transport costs occurs over a wide area. This 
method of charging ‘free at station of consignment’ was first introduced 
in the middle and late 30s for consumer goods; it was extended to 
heavy industry only in the postwar period, and in 1955 covered about 
a third of its products. 

The objection to uniform delivered prices is a familiar one: that they 
tend unduly to encourage long hauls and to discourage economy in 
transport by utilizing nearer sources of supply. It is accordingly sur- 
prising at first sight to find the system so widely used in Soviet industry, 
and to find it so warmly advocated by Professor Turetski as a rational 
device. It might seem the more surprising in view of the constant appeals 
that have been made to reduce the extent of ‘irrational long hauls’. 
Indeed, Professor Turetski’s defence of this method seems inconsistent, 
at first sight, with his emphasis elsewhere on encouraging the maximum 
use of local materials. 

What one has to remember is that the system was introduced 
in a situation of allocated supplies, and that it is in this context 
that Professor Turetski is speaking of it. With strict allocation 
of supplies the purchaser has no option as to the source from 
which he draws them; and accordingly the fact that the price does not 
vary with distance cannot affect the choice of source through any action 
on his part. On the other hand, it will be to the interest of the supplier 
(usually the sbyt organization), in so far as he has a say in the matter, to 
economize on transport costs by reducing the extent to which he 
supplies customers at a distance. (As Professor Turetski points out, ‘the 
sbyt or wholesale trading organization suffers loss in face of too distant 
and irrational hauls, and equivalently makes an above-planned profit 
if it can obtain more rational and shorter and economical ways of 
transporting products to their point of consumption’, p. 92.) There 
have, indeed, been complaints of favouring near-by consumers and dis- 
criminating against distant users of a product. With greater decentraliza- 
tion of the supply system, however, and more latitude for industrial 
enterprises to contract for their supplies directly, the situation is altered. 
The source from which given supplies are drawn may no longer be 
beyond the purchaser’s influence; and if he wants to be ‘choosey’ and to 
get his supplies from a distance instead of from near-at-hand, there is 
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every reason why he should pay the additional cost of so doing. The 
fact that different enterprises in the same industry may incur different 
costs for their fuel or raw materials or components is no more of an 
objection than is the fact that enterprises pay more if they opt for a 
higher grade of fuel or raw material. In each case, the one that incurs 
the higher cost can be presumed to do so (in so far as the choice rests 
with him) because he estimates that there will be some compensating 
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advantage. If decentralized supply-arrangements at the discretion of | 
enterprises are to become more common, it looks as though Professor | 
Turetski will have to reconsider his advocacy of uniform delivered- | 


prices. 
It may be remarked incidentally that, if one thinks it right for 
transport costs to be included in the final selling price, as well as pro- 


duction costs proper, one must not be surprised to find the relationship | 
between the prices of various grades or of various products differing | 
between zones, as sometimes happens where there are price-zones and | 
the ratio of transport costs to production cost differs for these various | 


grades or products. This is quite as it should be; and Professor Turetski 


seems to approve of it in the case of zonal differentiation of retail prices | 


for such things as milk and butter (p. 463). There is also a table (p. 131) 
showing how the zonal differentials for different kinds of oil-products 
differ quite considerably and have been widened since 1955; and of 
this he seems to approve. But this approval does not seem to be extended 
to all analogous cases of producer goods. 


If one switches one’s attention to the production-end of the double | 


set of prices (uniform to the purchaser, differentiated to the producers), 


one meets another type of problem. The prime object of this principle | 


that Professor Turetski treats as crucially important is to further the 
operation of khozraschet at the factory level—to stimulate intra-factory 


efficiency and cost-reduction. Some have advocated, however, that in | 
the interest of quality and assortment (and in the consumer goods sector | 


to further the adaptation of supply to consumers’ demands), prices to 
the enterprise should be adjusted to selling-price so as to increase the 


incentive (via a widened profit-margin) to produce things that are in | 


short supply. This kind of price-flexibility obviously conflicts with a | 


rigid adherence to Professor Turetski’s principle; and while the 


stimulating of cost-reduction may be important and deserve high | 


priority, it is not the only objective of policy. Measures for stimulating 


the production of the right things also deserve attention. In the case of fs 





ae 


consumer goods the latter objective has special importance. One can | 


well understand why in recent years stress has been laid upon eliminat- 


ing arbitrary differences in profit-margins on different product-lines | 


and making profitability more uniform. But to remove pointless and 
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harmful differences does not mean that one should never create such 
differences when there is good reason to do so. Perhaps there is a case 
for only doing so exceptionally; but it would be a pity if the possibility 
of using prices in this way were to be excluded by too rigid adherence 
to the rule that factory selling-prices must be related to (planned) cost. 
This would be as unfortunate as the opposite mistake of allowing the 
selling-prices to purchasers of various products (especially in the case of 
producer goods) to diverge too much from their long-run cost-relation- 
ships. This kind of problem, presented by rival policy-objectives, 
Professor Turetski does not seem to face up to. Perhaps this is due to a 
too-ready assumption that the matter of what to produce can be both 
decided and effectively controlled from the centre, whereas how to 
produce it must be left to the enterprise, Experience seems to have 
shown that no such rigid line can be drawn. 

We have said that there is much detailed information in this work, 
on various aspects of price-policy, which one could go on summarizing 
for some time. Some of this is of interest for its own sake; some only 
so far as it fits into a larger pattern. One learns, incidentally, that in 
electricity tariffs there is a uniform all-Union lighting-charge for 
domestic use, and a lower charge for industry, together with some 
exceptional (preferential) tariffs (this differential between domestic use 
and industrial being consistent with the two price-levels for things sold 
retail and things sold to producers; a similar discrimination existing 
in freight-rates on the railways). Mention is also made of two-part 
tariffs for large industrial users; but there is no mention of the peak and 
off-peak problem or of price discrimination designed to deal with it 
(unless a passing reference, on page 136, to the peculiarity of electricity 
as a product that its consumption has to coincide with its production is 
intended as a recognition of this problem). We learn that in the case of 
railway tariffs there is no close correspondence of charges with the 
operating costs of different kinds of traffic (e.g. differentials between the 
transport of Donbas coal and of sub-Moscow coal; a 40 per cent. 
preference on mineral fertilizers; mineral waters are more favourably 
treated than vodka or brandy); although since the changes of 1939 
and 1949 there has been less arbitrary discrimination in rates geared to 
particular policy-objectives, such as favouring key objectives of the 
current plan, opening up new regions, etc., and charges on distance 
have been graduated to discourage long hauls. Even in 1953, however, 
differences in tariff-scales on the railways for different items ranged as 
widely as 17 to 1, compared with an estimated cost-differential of no 
more than 4 or 5 to 1. By 1955 the former difference had been narrowed 
to 11 to 1. In both water and road transport differences in tariff-scales 
are much narrower. We also learn that unification of tariffs for different 
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types of transport, especially for railways and water transport, are still 
a matter for the future. In the chapter on agriculture there is a good 
deal of interesting detail about collection-prices and their variations 
between zones and cultures, together with some data about the move- 
ment of collection-prices for various crops. Here the price-structure as it 
existed up to 1953 comes in for special criticism as harmful both to the 
growth and the desirable pattern of agricultural production; and the 
view that one cannot calculate costs of production in agriculture and 
hence relate prices to them is rejected as ‘unscientific’ and a source of 
mistaken policies. 

There are signs that the book was composed, in the main, before 
the 1957 changes in industrial administration. The author has evidently 
done what he could to adapt his description to those changes (e.g. 
substituting Sovnarkhoz for Ministry in various places). One has the 


feeling, however, that his adaptation of the old picture to the new may ; 


be incomplete and that in certain directions, at least, the new organiza- 
tion may have created more changes in price-policy and its problems 
than the book has been able to catch up with. Whether this is so or not 
only time can show. What emerges fairly clearly is that the position as 
regards both the principles of price-policy and their implementation is 
far from rigid, probably less so than at any time since the 1920s. 


Maurice Doss 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
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R. W. Campbell, Soviet Economic Power. Its organization, growth and 
challenge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1960. xii+-209 pp. $1.95 
(clothbound $3.50.) 


Wuart book on the Soviet economy should be recommended to the 
student beginner or the intelligent layman? The answer to this question 
was by no means obvious, despite the valuable but essentially historical 
works of Baykov, Dobb and Harry Schwartz. Professor Campbell 
has endeavoured to fill the gap, and it must be said at once that he suc- 
ceeds admirably in doing what he sets out to do: to present in simple 
language the origins, purposes, modus operandi, strength and weaknesses 
of the Soviet economy. He manages to encompass, in under 200 
pages of text, an extraordinarily wide range of subjects, including the 
causes of collectivization, the complex problem of comparisons of 
efficiency, the meaning of rationality in planning, the nature and 
effects of incentives in the USSR, and much else besides. The reader is 
assumed to be ignorant not only of the USSR but also of economics and 
statistics; thus there is an elementary exposition of index number 
problems. Of course, no one, certainly not Campbell, would claim or 
expect that all the various subjects have received exhaustive analytical 
treatment. But he certainly succeeds in saying interesting, stimulating 
and basically true things on everything about which he writes. Person- 
ally, ! would unhesitatingly recommend the book to any ‘beginner’ : not 
only would he pick up useful facts and ideas, but he would learn of the 
contradictoriness and complexity of the evidence relevant to a proper 
assessment of the strength and potentialities of the economy. For 
example, no reader of Campbell’s book would measure the ‘efficiency’ 
of Soviet compared with American agriculture in terms of produc- 
tivity per head, without at least considering the relevance to optimum 
resource allocation of the relatively greater abundance of rural labour 
in the USSR. Simplicity of presentation has not led to any over- 
simplification of any important argument. Clearly, this thoughtful and 
compact book is quite admirable, and this must be strongly emphasized 
so that the few criticisms which follow are seen in proper perspective. 

One of these criticisms concerns a factual matter. The figures on 
comparative yields per acre of cotton (page 71) are based on a mistaken 
measurement of the harvest. When correction is made for differences 
of definition in the two countries as to what constitutes ‘cotton’, the 
Soviet figure is not, as shown by Campbell, under half the American, 
but is equal or even slightly higher. In view of the predominance of 
irrigated land in the Soviet cotton acreage, this is hardly surprising. 
There is one other general point relating to agriculture: in my opinion 
Campbell underestimates the difference in natural conditions between 
USA and the USSR. I will give two examples. Firstly, Campbell 
rightly says that the US grain yields are higher mainly because of a 
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bigger acreage under maize, but seems to imply that the Soviets have 
only to follow the American example; yet, despite Khrushchev’s many 
speeches on this same subject, the fact remains that the US corn belt 
has barely any climate-and-soil equivalent in the USSR. Secondly, 
while correctly noting the relatively lower fertilizer inputs in the USSR, 
he does not add the important fact that much of Russia’s arable land 
requires much larger application of fertilizer than does America’s if 
its lower natural fertility is to be offset. However, none of this affects 
the validity of Campbell’s basic conclusions about Soviet agriculture, 

Another pointis of quite another order. Campbell seems systematically 


example, on page 116, ‘at the very top of the structure is the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR’. But this is not so in any but a purely formal 
sense. What major economic decision originates otherwise than in the 
organs of the party? How often, indeed, does the Council of Ministers 
ever meet? The party’s role in economic policy at all levels presents a 
rather important contrast with the large American corporation, which 
in other respects does provide a very useful analytical parallel. 
Campbell appears to me somewhat to overstate Soviet labour produc- 
tivity in relation to America’s (page 63). Even Soviet officials do not 
claim that it is now half (thus Starovski would go no further than 
“40-50%, for 1959, in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 4), and I would have 
thought that nothing over 40°, would be acceptable. As Campbell 
knows, there is a school of thought, represented especially by Warren 
Nutter, who would regard 40% as a big exaggeration. My own belief 


to understate or omit altogether the role of the Communist Party. For [ 
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is that Nutter seriously underestimates Soviet output and productivity | 


alike, and presumably Campbell shares this view, but he appears to 
have gone a little too far in the other direction. 


It is also a little surprising to read, on page 16, that net investmient © 
in the USSR in the late twenties was negative. True, this thought is put © 


into the mouths of the left opposition, but in such a form that the 
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reader would suppose it to have been statistically correct. Yet, al- | 


though investments were perhaps insufficient, the USSR was surely 
not consuming capital at this period. 


Finally, I was a little sorry to find him (on page 151) comparing 


turnover tax with retail turnover in 1957, without any modification for | 


the fact that part of the tax was paid on _— which did not enter 
retail trade, while another part arose out o 
of produce received by the MTS and had no real economic existence. 
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the low nominal valuation | 


However, these are comparatively minor points, and Campbell | 


should be congratulated on—to coin a phrase—filling a long-felt want. ~ 


London School of Economics A. Nove E 
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Boris I. Gorokhoff, Publishing in the U.S.S.R. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 
1959. Xvi-+ 306 pp. $3.00 ($6.00, cloth-bound). 


Paul L. Horecky, Libraries and bibliographic centers in the Soviet Union, 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Research Center in Anthropology, 
Folklore, and Linguistics, 1959. xviii+-287 pp. $3.00 ($6.00, cloth- 
bound). 


Tue Slavic and East European Series of the Indiana University Gradu- 
ate School already includes a substantial bibliographical element in the 
shape of annual bibliographies of American work in the Slavonic and 
East European field (covering the years 1956 to 1958), and Professor 
R. F. Byrnes’s useful Bibliography of American publications on Eastern 
Europe, 1945-1957. Since the question of bibliographical control over 
an ever-increasing flood of publications is clearly one of the critical . 
roblems of the day, and since little has been published in Western 
seme on specifically Russian aspects of the problem, the sixteenth 
and nineteenth volumes in the Indiana Series, in which Mr. Horecky 
and Mr. Gorokhoff survey Soviet libraries and Soviet publishing 
respectively, can be sure of—and, indeed, deserve—a warm welcome. 
Both authors are on the staff of the Library of Congress and are 
perhaps as well-placed as any scholars outside Russia to study their 
chosen subjects. The results of their investigations have much in com- 
mon. On the technical side they are produced in a ‘near-print’ which is 
remarkably free from misprints and not unduly repulsive to the eye. 
They both properly begin with useful glossaries which provide in- 
formation (available nowhere else in English) on the special terminology 
of Soviet publishing and librarianship, and even—Mr. Gorokhoft’s 
contribution, this—on the New York black-market ruble rate. The 
texts are fully documented, with ‘footnotes’ gathered at the chapter- 
endings, presumably for technical reasons. This practice is regrettable 
though understandable; however, both authors might have shown 
more imagination by weaving dates into the main text in order to 
save the reader who wishes to set facts in their chronological framework 
from frequent recourse to the often distant ‘footnotes’. And the ‘op. 
cits’ and ‘ibids’ produce a more than normal weariness of the spirit, 
involving as they do, constant reference to the bibiography if one 
wishes to establish dates. An added vexation is that Mr. Horecky’s 
bibliography is divided by chapters—a perfectly defensible proceeding 
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and, indeed, desirable in other respects—but one which leaves the reader 
with a dozen alternative places in which to seek his elusive title. 

Between a quarter and a third of the text in the two volumes is 
occupied by statistical material, translations of regulations, addresses 
of institutions and the like, all taken from Soviet sources of which 
full details are given. The value of these appendixes—or ‘supplements’ 
(as they are curiously denominated)—to those to whom the Russian 
originals are inaccessible or incomprehensible, can hardly be overstressed. 
The bibliographies are adequate, though Mr. Gorokhoff might well 
have included A. I. Vaksberg’s Izdatelstvo i avtor (originally published 
in 1957) in its second edition (Moscow, 1958); and Melville Ruggles’s 
article on the All-Union Book Chamber which appeared in Libri, 
IX (1959), pp. 117-24, too late for inclusion in Mr. Horecky’s list, 
may now be added to it. Both works are well indexed. 

There is little to quarrel with in Mr. Gorokhoff’s account of Soviet 
publishing. He gives a brief sketch of the place of books in the USSR 
and then discusses different types of publication and their share in the 
general pattern of Soviet publishing. It is noteworthy that he includes 
in his treatment dissertations, patents, and standards, as well as news- 
papers and journals. Then follows a description of the organization of 
publishing and publishing houses in the USSR, and a special chapter on 
economic aspects, copyright, and the vexed question of ‘royalties’ (a 
translation of the current scales is given in one of his appendixes). 
Censorship receives a chapter to itself. A discussion of the role of 
Government agencies in the publishing field and a description of the 
very full documentation services available in the USSR provide new 
information in convenient form. A final chapter deals with the book- 
trade. Forty-three of the fifty-six appendixes are statistical; one is a 
curiosity in the shape of an English translation of the Soviet State 
Secrets Law of 28 April 1956 (it is, of course, relevant to patents and 
copyright) ; others list the journals of the main Academic and technical 
publishing houses, and a final one gives details of the USSR’s overseas 
trade in books. 

Mr. Horecky divides his treatment of Soviet librarianship and biblio- 
graphical centres roughly into two halves. The first he devotes to 
general problems—the Soviet conception of librarianship and the part 
libraries should play in a socialist society, legal deposit and bibliograph- 
ical registration, the Soviet library-system as such, catalogues and 
cataloguing, buildings and equipment, and the thorough and lengthy 
professional training given to entrants to the library profession. The 
second part of his study consists of short accounts of individual libraries 
or types of library—the large general libraries in Leningrad and 
Moscow; major special libraries covering the humanities, science, and 
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technology; university and school libraries; and the library system of 
the USSR and Republican Academies of Sciences. Translations of 
documents relevant to each chapter are given in thirty-four appendixes. 

While neither of these works adds much that is not already familiar 
to Russian-readers interested in Soviet publishing and librarianship, 
they both provide reliable surveys of their respective subjects in a form 
convenient to those who cannot tackle the original sources. They are 
not without faults, of course: there are occasional dazzling glimpses of 
the obvious; occasional irrelevant comparisons; occasional infelicities 
of style. Moreover, one observes a certain unevenness of treatment 
which is plainly attributable to the varying availability of printed 
source-materials; and here one has the feeling that something of the 
clinical flavour which characterizes both books might perhaps have 
been abated, some of the thinner passages rounded out, and some of the 
statistics brought up-to-date had the authors visited or been in closer 
touch with organizations in the USSR. After all, not all questions fall 
into the categories of those either too delicate to be asked or too em- 
barrassing to be answered. 

But this review should not end on a captious note. The authors and 
their sponsors deserve high praise for placing in our hands general 
accounts in English of two important aspects of Soviet intellectual life 
which have hitherto been relatively unfamiliar ground to Western 
readers. Librarians, publishers, and those concerned with the study of 
public opinion and the circulation of the printed word in the USSR 
will find them of great interest. 

J. S. G. SIMMONS 
Oxford 











G. I. Pokrovsky, Science & Technology in Contemporary War. London: 
Stevens & Sons, 1960. ix-++ 180 pp. 30s. 


Tuts book by Major General Pokrovsky of the Soviet Army Engineer- 
ing Service is almost the only one of its kind by a Soviet author which 
has been translated into English. Indeed it is one of the few military 
books to be published in any language dealing with Soviet military 
thinking on a wide range of contemporary and future weapons, such 
as the long range rockets, vertical take off aircraft, missile launching 
submarines and atomic powered aircraft. Its value is considerable and 
we are indebted to Dr. Raymond Garthoff for his translation and his 
explanatory footnotes. 

Nevertheless I am sure that Dr. Garthoff would agree with me that 
it has at least two disappointing defects. The first is Pokrovsky’s 
tendency to make political capital out of the West, which leads to 
ideological preconceptions and misconceptions and the second is his 
maddening habit, no doubt for security reasons, of giving American 
examples of the weapons he is discussing, with never a mention of a 
MIG fighter, a MIL helicopter or the name of a Soviet missile through- 
out the book. Another oddity is that while stressing the revolution in 
contemporary weapons and the irrelevance of even the Second World 
War Pokrovsky nevertheless manages to dig back to the wars of ancient 
Rome in search of illustration. 

What a pity that Russians have to be so politically warped even when 
discussing such impersonal subjects as cold steel, artillery, rockets and 
aircraft which, one would have thought, might elude the wise saws of 
Marx and Engels. We are told that military affairs under Peter the 
Great were unstable and retarded because of the ‘reactionary social 
structure’. One can almost see Hitler’s ghost sneering just a little, for 
never in the field of human conflict did both social reaction and swift 
advance of military weapons and technique take place to the extent they 
did in Germany in the period 1933-1945. And of course Tsarist 
feudalism is blamed for the Russian disasters and backwardness in the 
Crimean War, the Russo-Japanese War and the First World War. 
And the ease with which Pokrovsky refers to the Soviet Union’s victories 
over fascist Germany and imperialist Japan without any credit to the 
‘imperialist’ British and Americans for their contribution makes one 
feel that his book might be full of the usual Soviet propaganda and self 
importance when he discusses their military position and weapons. 

And yet the book is well reasoned and when it deals with strategy 
and the weapons which go to make it, it is logical, objective, even 
modest. By reading between the lines one can arrive at some of the 
dilemmas which must be assailing the military planners in the USSR 
at the present time. Without minimizing the importance of long 
range weapons, indeed Pokrovsky underlines their importance, he 
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points out that ‘long range rockets can only destroy those targets whose 
co-ordinates are known in advance’ and adds ‘they cannot destroy 
mobile targets’-—a remark which may particularly interest those who 
wrote or read the British Defence White Paper of 1960. As for missiles 
which are guided Pokrovsky points out that ‘enemy jamming may 
knock out the guidance for the missile leaving the operator powerless 
and passive’. Despite Soviet political protestations to the contrary, he 
writes ‘the struggle in and for outer space will have tremendous signifi- 
cance in the armed conflict of the very near future’. Thus the Sputniks 
have their military potential and intention as of course most people in 
the West imagined. Another point on which Pokrovsky differs from 
the recent orthodoxies of Marshal of Aviation Vershinin, Commander 
in Chief of the Soviet Air Force, and of Nikita Khrushchev is in the 
future of manned bombers. While they see them as a wasting asset to 
be eliminated gradually and to be replaced by long range rockets, 
Pokrovsky sees a future for the manned bomber which can deliver the 
atomic charge to the target with greater accuracy than the rocket. He 
says “obviously the piloted airplane can solve this problem most 
accurately’. If a guided missile or a long range rocket is to be used, ‘it is 
necessary to know in advance the location on the map of the target and 
the map must be sufficiently accurate to pinpoint the actual location of 
the target on the earth. . .’: he adds ‘. . . the enemy can by various 
means make the location of the targets difficult to determine’. 

It is interesting to contrast this realistic modesty with the recent 
bombast of TASS and other Soviet sources or the Western experts 
who assume that accuracy over Soviet territory or over the Pacific in 
firing long range rockets where the exact co-ordinates of the target can 
easily be predetermined means that Soviet long range rockets can 
count on the same accuracy in firing from the USSR to the USA. 
While some Soviet sources claim an accuracy for their intercontinental 
ballistic missiles of plus or minus five or six kilometres, Pokrovsky puts 
the figure for the weapon, Soviet or other, at plus or minus 10 to 20 
kilometres and this difference could of course be crucial. 

Altogether I found General Pokrovsky’s Science & Technology in 
Contemporary War a cheerful book to read for it confirmed me in my 
view that the strategic stalemate said to bedevil Washington also 
bedevils Moscow and some form of eventual disarmament is necessary 
and so inevitable for both sides. This may be an optimistic reading of 
his book but there are at any rate many military elements of doubt 
and uncertainty and this from a leading Soviet rocket general is really 


something. 
London 


AsHER LEE 











V. Z. Lukashevich, Garantii prav obvinyayemovo v sovetskom ugolovnom 
protsesse: stadiya predvaritelnovo rassledovaniya (Guarantees of the 
Accused’s Rights in Soviet Criminal Procedure: the Stage of Pre- 
liminary Investigation). Leningrad University Press, 1959. 166 pp. 
6r. 10k. 


Tuis book is interesting for several reasons; it deals with complicated 
technical problems in a vivid and lucid way, using court cases and, to 
a secondary extent, court statistics, in addition to the discussion of 
conflicting legal opinions; it also illustrates the present approach of 
Soviet academic lawyers to controversial problems. The days have 
passed when most of them interpreted their task as simply the exegesis 
of the latest official pronouncements, and argued against their col- 
leagues mainly from the standpoint as to whether the implications of 
their arguments conformed with the official line or not. Lukashevich 
opens his book with references to statements made at the XX Party 
Congress and by Lenin on socialist legality. These statements serve, 
however, as a standard by which to evaluate arguments arising in more 
recent discussions and more particularly statements which received 
great official publicity at the very time when his book was being 
brought into its final shape. He quotes legislation and legal interpreta- 
tions in the People’s Democracies in support of the Soviet reformers as 
against the more conservative Soviet lawyers.! He refers to B. S. 
Sharkov’s rejection of the presumption of the innocence of the accused 
as being an introduction into Soviet law of an obsolete dogma of 
bourgeois law (Sharkov was speaking at the Supreme Soviet meeting 
of December 1958) not as to an authoritative statement, but in juxta- 
position with earlier statements by Rumyantsev at Supreme Soviet 
sessions, to show that there are disagreements among deputies, just as 
there are among Soviet legal theorists. This he does at a time when 
Sharkov’s speech, and a few others in similar vein, were being reprinted 
in the Soviet legal press as a kind of official commentary on the Basic 
Principles which had just been adopted, and when a pamphlet published 
by the Correspondence Institute of the Ministry of Higher Education? 
asserted that the supporters of the presumption of innocence were 
guilty of Revisionism, if not of carrying out the orders of the imperialist 
enemies of the USSR (who are allegedly interested in safeguarding 
the interests of persons accused in Soviet courts). Lukashevich, for his 
part, quotes the proclamation of this principle in the French Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of 1789, and reproaches pre-revolutionary 
Russian and contemporary Western jurisprudence for their inadequate 
formulations, and, more important, for their failure to apply the prin- 
ciple. 
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Half a year after the completion of Lukashevich’s book Kommunist3 
attacked the pamphlet—and by implication, Sharkov and those who 
inspired him—for denouncing as Revisionists those who demanded 
protection of the individual citizen against arbitrary action on the part 
of state organs; this denunciation, the Kommunist writer said, was in fact 
directed against the line of the XX Party Congress, and against one of 
the basic principles of Soviet legislation. The presumption of the 
innocence of the accused was indeed of bourgeois-democratic origin, 
but this was no argument against it; many principles guaranteeing the 
rights of a defendant had been taken from bourgeois law and integrated 
(though with a different social content) in Soviet law. (Lukashevich 
makes the same argument (pp. 95, 96).) The Soviet press had recently 
(10 December 1958) celebrated the tenth anniversary of the United 
Nations’ Declaration on Human Rights, article 11 of which, readers 
were reminded, proclaimed the presumption of an accused person’s 
innocence until his guilt had been proven in open trial; and his op- 
portunity of self-defence in that trial must be properly safeguarded. The 
opponents of the policy of legal reform were thus officially rebuked 
(which is all-important, since they have no locus standi whatsoever 
except as alleged defenders of party orthodoxy).‘ 

Things did not look so easy at the time when Lukashevich’s book 
went to press. Correspondents in Alma-Ata newspapers had suggested 
that criminal procedure might be simplified if the excessive hearing of 
witnesses were dispensed with as well as unnecessary appeals (‘in some 
cases the witnesses fear the criminal’s revenge, and in others time is 
wasted to the criminal’s benefit’).5 In addition, V. Kozlov, the Chairman 
of the Belgorod Provincial Court, quoting Golyakov, complained of 
advocates who ran counter to society’s interest in the punishment of 
crime by preparing, at the time of appeal, a supplementary complaint 
addressed to the organs of supervision.® 

The USSR is not the only country where a temporary increase in 
violent crime has provoked hysterical reactions in public opinion; but, 
as we have seen, its leaders have the situation fairly well in hand. Nor 
is it the only country in which issues of criminal procedure are settled 
by compromise between the representatives of the two aspects of the 
public interest: that—to quote article 2 of the Basic Principles—of 
punishing everyone who has committed a crime, and that of avoiding 
the prosecution, and a fortiori, the conviction of the innocent. It is for 
the theory of criminal procedure to interpret the rules arising from this 
compromise in such a way that the protection of the innocent (though 
not of course the penalty incurred by the guilty) is rendered indepen- 
dent of future vacillations in public opinion. Lukashevich’s approach to 


the answers given to the controversial problems of criminal procedure 
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—with which our readers are familiar7—is interesting in relation to the 
struggle of tendencies at the time when his book was written. 

As to the conditions justifying an indictment (Chapter 1), Lukashe- 
vich argues against Strogovich and others who regard it as legitimate as 
soon as the investigator has collected such evidence as makes the 
defendant’s guilt probable (this corresponds to the British assumption 
that the prosecution must establish a prima facie case before the accused 
is committed for trial). In common with many other Soviet lawyers, 
he supports the requirement (since expressed in the Basic Principles) 
that both the investigator and the prosecutor who sanctions the indict- 
ment must be convinced of the accused person’s guilt. His argument is 
based upon the important principle that no innocent person should be 
subjected to the moral and material suffering involved in prosecution 
(even if it be followed by acquittal); he also cites the court statistics 
which show that in recent years only one or two per cent. of prosecu- 
tions followed by formal indictments were dropped or ended in 
acquittal. In some districts of Leningrad city and Leningrad oblast, 
indeed, all the indictments were followed by convictions. These figures 
contrast sharply with those of 1937, when indictment on the basis of 
probable guilt was accepted, but 18 to 20 per cent. of Belorussian 
prosecutions failed. 

This view of the conditions justifying an indictment leads to dif- 
ficulties as to the interpretation of the principle that the accused is 
presumed innocent, a principle that Lukashevich, in accord with the 
overwhelming majority of Soviet lawyers, strongly maintains. 
Strogovich and many other legal theorists including N. N. Polyanski® 
interpret this principle, not as a subjective conviction of innocence in 
anyone’s mind (the unrealistic character of such a requirement is the 
main argument of those who oppose the inclusion of this principle in 
Soviet law), but as an objective requirement of the law, i.e. as a variant 
of the formula that the prosecution, and only the prosecution must 
bear the responsibility for producing all the evidence that may be re- 
quired to establish the defendant’s guilt. In this sense, this principle is 
implied, though not explicitly formulated (as most Soviet legal 
theorists had asked) in the wording of articles, 14.2 and 43.4 of the 
Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure. Since Lukashevich, however, 
conceives the duty of the investigator not as merely enquiring whether 
there is a case against the defendant but as convincing himself beyond 
doubt of the guilt of the person to be indicted, his conception collides 
with the literal meaning of the presumption of innocence. He tries to 
preserve the latter by suggesting that it is the official duty of the in- 
vestigator (and at later stages, the procurator, the courts, etc.) to start 
with the assumption that the suspect (later, the accused) is in fact 
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innocent; in order to overcome this assumption, they have to collect 
evidence, and only when their efforts have resulted in overcoming their 
presumption of his innocence are they obliged to carry out their legal 
duties to the accused person’s detriment (i.e. indictment, conviction, 
dismissal of appeal) (p. 52). 

This construction is somewhat artificial, in particular in so far as it 
concerns the process of Supervision, which is concerned with a person 
who has already been convicted and is under a sentence which has 
already come into legal force; and one may question its usefulness 
even for the purposes pursued by Lukashevich: investigators and 
prosecutors who are supposed to have committed a professional error 
whenever their indictments prove to have been unjustified will press 
indictments which are not quite up to standard, and courts may convict 
in such a setting, even if the defendant’s guilt has not been proved one 
hundred per cent. It has, however, the advantage that it links the 

rocedural aspects of the presumption of innocence—which are no 
uae controversial—with the moral ones; he agrees with T. N. 
Dobrovolskaya’s suggestion that the press should be prevented from 
describing any person as the perpetrator of a crime until his guilt has 
been established by conviction and the sentence has come into legal 
force, and that full publicity should be given to the rehabilitation of a 
person whose conviction is quashed; he is also in favour of giving 
compensation for material, though not for moral damage sustained 
by a person arrested but not found guilty (p. 149). In order to reduce the 
moral damage done to persons who have been prosecuted on insuf- 
ficient evidence, he suggests that on the principle of presumed innocence, 
when the prosecution of such persons is dropped, no reference to the 
existence of any evidence against them should be made (p. 136). 

Chapter IV of the book deals with the much-discussed question of 
the stage of the investigation at which counsel for the defence should be 
admitted. He starts his presentation with two cases from the mid- 
forties of persons who were convicted for murders which they had not 
committed and who spent many years in prison before the truth was 
established, because they had had no opportunity of refuting the 
indirect evidence which incriminated them before it had hardened into 
a conviction of their guilt and which was upheld throughout the trial 
and the appeal courts. The convictions were eventually quashed by 
the procedure of supervision; in the first case, it accidentally transpired 
that the victim had been mistakenly identified and that the alleged 
victim was still alive; in the second case, where the bona fides of the 
judicial organs appears to have been questionable, it was only after 
seven years’ efforts on the convicts’ part to secure the intervention of 
the Supreme Court. These cases form the background to the demand 
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made by many Soviet lawyers and accepted in the 1957 draft of the 
RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure, that defence counsel should be 
admitted, with limited rights, even during the preliminary investiga- 
tion. Lukashevich supports this proposal and suggests (p. 90) that 
defence counsel should have access to all the information known to his 
client, such as the protocols of the client’s interrogations, confronta- 
tions, etc., and of all interrogations of witnesses called at his own or the 
client’s request. A majority of the Soviet Executive Committees 
opposed this, but suggested that defence counsel should be admitted 
from the moment of the conclusion of the preliminary investigation!® 
so that he might support his client in demanding the collection of 
additional evidence and might better prepare for the trial. This rule 
was, in fact, adopted in articles 22 and 23 of the Basic Principles of 
Criminal Procedure, juveniles and persons physically handicapped in 
the exercise of their personal defence having the right to have legal 
help from the moment when they are charged. The issue has thus been 
settled for those bodies which have to apply the Basic Principles to the 
formulation of republic Codes, says Polyanski in his review of this 
book, but it has not been settled for Soviet legal science, which should 
strive for further improvement, particularly if the admission of de- 
fence counsel at the end of the preliminary investigation proves to be 
satisfactory. 

The absence of legal help at the beginning of the investigation makes 
it all the more important that the defendant should have the charge 
presented in such clear terms that it may be refuted at the very first 
interrogation. For this reason, insists Lukashevich, the ‘foundation’ of 
the indictment which the law requires should consist of a description of 
the way and circumstance in which the crime is alleged to have been 
committed, rather than a mere citation of the article of the Criminal 
Code under which the prosecution is to take place. This, he shows, is in 
accordance with the theory and practice of the twenties. The investiga- 
tor should also confront the suspect with all the evidence on which the 
suspicion is based at the very first interrogation (on the basis of which 
the decision to make an arrest is usually taken). This argument (pp. 
102 ff.) starts with the description of a 1938 case, much discussed in 
Soviet criminal law literature, in which the defendant was kept under 
arrest and the investigation directed on a wrong course, because the 
investigator found it advisable to present the main evidence (which 
appeared to be most incriminating) only at the very conclusion of the 
preliminary investigation. Such a procedure was legitimate, though not 
obligatory, under existing law; the 1958 Basic Principles do not affect 
the issue, which is regarded by Soviet criminal lawyers as one of 
investigation tactics.11 Lukashevich would grant such considerations no 
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more scope than arranging the order in which, during the first inter- 
rogation, the defendant is faced with the evidence: to the objection 
that a criminal informed of all the evidence against him may obliterate 
the traces, Lukashevich replies that persons accused of serious crimes 
who cannot refute the suspicion at the very first interrogation are 
usually arrested; since such arrest forms part of his case for a speedy 
and safe conduct of the investigation, he approves (p. 107) of the ruling 
of many Republican Codes, and of art. 34 of the new Basic Principles, 
which admit arrest during the preliminary investigation of all offences 
carrying prison sentences of any length, as distinct from art. 158 of the 
still valid RSFSR Code which envisages arrest only in the case of 
offences for which the penalty is imprisonment for more than one year. 
The issue is losing importance since, as shown elsewhere in this issue, 
minor crimes committed for the first time are likely to be treated by 
otdacha na poruki. Lukashevich, however, did not envisage such develop- 
ments: his interest lies in the prevention of unnecessary hardships and, 
a fortiori, of judicial errors in the prosecution of serious crime. Even in 
this restricted field his approach—like that of every reformer of legal 
procedure in any land—implies contradictions. Lukashevich’s emphasis 
on the desirability of immediately informing the accused of the whole 
case against him may be regarded by those who distrust the Bar as an 
argument against the admission of defence counsel from the very start 
of the investigation (in Britain, early admission of defence counsel but 
only piecemeal release of the incriminating material is the rule); his 
readiness to admit arrest of the. suspect, though it now has a meaning 
different from what the same suggestion would have had twenty or 
even ten years ago, contrasts with his eagerness to get the innocently 
accused discharged at the investigation stage rather than to be acquitted 
in open court. In view of the state of public opinion and of the un- 
critical approach of the courts to investigation conclusions, Lukashe- 
vich’s approach may be more realistic than Rakhunov’s assertion that 
the innocently accused is interested in a public trial, resulting in 
acquittal :!2 an author whose main interest lies in improving the legal 
conditions of the investigator's work need not be expected to bother 
excessively about reforms which may become topical in five or ten 
years’ time. But some of his academic colleagues may wish to do. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 This is not, as the more conservative of Soviet lawyers might assert, a question of residual 
bourgeois concepts; the German Democratic Republic, which is surely in no position to take 
risks with the efficiency of legal repression, is quite advanced in granting legal help at any stage 
of the case if the defendant so requires (p. 86) as well as in accepting the presumption of the 
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innocence of the accused, which is interpreted in a sense which precludes the formulation of a 
verdict of acquittal in such a way as to leave any doubt as to his innocence (p. 136; all references, 
unless otherwise stated, are to the book under review). 

2 K. A. Mokichev, Protiv revizionistskikh izvrachenii marksistsko-leninskovo ucheniya o gosudarstve 
i prave. 

3 Review of Mokichev’s pamphlet by P. I. Kudryavtsev in Kommunist 1959 no. 14. 

* Kochetov (cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 420 ff.) is another representative of this type; he is 
relevant in our connection, since on 20 December 1958 (i.e. on the eve of the Supreme Soviet 
session), Literaturnaya gazeta, which he then edited, attacked an advocate who in a very bad 
murder case had asked the court to spare his client’s life. A similar letter. appeared in Moskovskaya 
pravda on 14 March 1959 in connection with another murder case; the barristers who would 
presumably plead mitigating circumstances were attacked in advance for carrying out what was, 
after all, only their professional duty. These and similar cases were cited in an article in Izvestiya 
(13 August 1959) by I. Perlov under the characteristic title ‘In defence of Defence Counsel’. 
Consequent on this article Izvestiya received letters from barristers complaining of recent in- 
fringements of the rights of defence counsel; these were summarized in the issue of 25 November 
1959. See also the article by the heads of the Moscow and Leningrad Bars in Sovetskaya yustitsiya 
1959 no. 7 (this issue went to press on $ June, i.e. before the session of the Supreme Court which 
marked the turning point in the legal field: cf. Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 215). The two authors, 
L. Nazarov and T. Sokolov, pay their own tribute to the prevailing mood by opposing the thesis 
maintained by Strogovich and most of the Soviet proceduralists, that defence counsel must not 
admit his client’s guilt, even if patent, unless the client himself does; the writers consider that in 
such cases the advocate should concentrate on the elaboration of mitigating circumstances; their 
quarrel with the newspapers cited above concerns the latter’s objections to the counsel’s fulfilling 
of this obligation. 

5 Cf. S. Ginsburg’s article in Kazakhstanskaya pravda (20 June 1959) which is written in opposi- 
tion to these suggestions. He refers to the fact that many convictions of innocent persons have to 
be quashed in the higher courts. 

6 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1959 no. 7. Strange as it may seem, he appears not to follow the 
Supreme Court’s decisions made in the process of supervision which quash lower court decisions 
based on the most elementary procedural errors—which have, however, passed uncorrected 
through the appeal court (i.e. the provincial courts). 

7 CE£. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 418, vol. X p. 300 ff. 

8 Reviewing Lukashevich’s book in Izvestiya vysshikh uchebnykh zavedenii: pravovedeniye 
1959 no. 4. 

9 Cf£. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 302. 

10 Lukashevich here quotes Boldyrev’s article in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 19$8 no. 7 p. 97- 

11 See, for example, the textbook Kriminalistika (chief editor S. A. Golunski, Gosyurizdat 1959), 

. 306 ff. 

° 12 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 303. 
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